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STRINDBERG’S  “THE  FATHER”  AS  TRAGEDY 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
Portland  State  Extension  Center 

IN  ONE  of  his  later  studies  of  The  Father,  Martin  Lamm 
comments  on  the  classical  and  Shakespearean  influences  ap¬ 
parently  at  work  on  Strindberg.^  The  compactness  of  the  drama, 
for  example,  may  be  ascribed  to  Strindberg’s  study  of  Greek 
tragedy;  the  portrayal  of  character,  to  his  knowledge  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  heroes  like  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Lear.  While  Strind¬ 
berg,  shortly  after  the  composition  of  the  drama,  regarded  it  as 
a  significant  one,*  he  later  reportedly  belittled  it  as  one  of  his 
worst  plays.*  In  this  latter  opinion  he  has  not  been  sustained. 
After  The  Father's  premiere  at  the  Intimate  Theatre  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1908,  the  newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter  called  the  play 
“our  greatest  modern  tragedy.”*  And  Lamm  also  points  to  it  as 
a  drama  marked  by  greatness.*  With  such  an  evaluation,  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  arise.  What  kind  of  tragedy  did  Strindberg  create 
in  The  Father?  What  are  its  relations  to  great  tragedy,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  and  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare?  What  is  it  worth? 

These  questions  open  the  sluiceways  to  various  troublesome 
problems.  What,  for  example,  is  tragedy?  Is  it  possible  to  meas- 

*  August  Strindberg  (Albert  Bonnier,  Stockholm,  1948),  pp.  156-163. 

*  See  Strindberg,  Samlade  skrifter  (Albert  Bonnier,  Stockholm,  1921), 
XXIII,  pp.  422-423;  also  August  Strindberg,  Frin  fjardingen  till  bid  tomet,  ett 
brevurval  1870-1912,  sammanstallt  av  Torsten  Eklund  (Albert  Bonnier,  Stock¬ 
holm,  1946) — the  letter  to  Axel  Lundegird  of  October  17,  1887,  relative  to  the 
projected  performance  oi  The  Father  at  the  Casino  Theater  in  Copenhagen — 
pp.  151-153. 

•  August  Falck,  Fem  dr  med  Strindberg  (Wahlstrbm  &  Widstrand,  Stock¬ 
holm,  1935),  p.  211. 

« Falck,  p.  214. 

*  Lamm,  p.  159. 
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ure  The  Father  according  to  Aristotelian  specifications?  Can  we 
do  the  same  with,  shall  we  say,  the  Shakespearean  pattern  of  a  i 

drama  like  Othello?  How  can  we  determine  value  in  tragedy?  j 

Obviously,  in  a  short  essay  of  this  type,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
broach  the  problem  of  Strindberg  as  a  writer  of  tragedy.  More¬ 
over,  we  shall  have  to  take  much  for  granted.  We  shall,  for 
example,  simply  affirm  that  the  Greek  writers  of  tragedy  and 
Shakespeare  were  the  most  significant  tragic  poets  that  Strind¬ 
berg  could  possibly  copy  or  emulate.  We  shall  also  have  to  as¬ 
sume  a  familiarity  with  various  concepts  of  tragedy. 

Because  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  areas  of 
investigation  in  the  study  of  art,  let  us  at  this  time  set  up  some 
general  classifications.  Probably  everything  that  we  do  may  be 
included  under  the  two  general  headings  of  men  and  materials. 

These  we  may  divide  further  so  as  to  set  up  two  additional  i 
groupings  of  each:  artists  and  experiencing  agents  on  the  one 
hand;  raw  materials  and  finished  products  on  the  other. 

With  this  admittedly  sketchy  approach  to  our  task,  we  shall 
now  examine  The  Father  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  tragedy. 
Lamm  says  that,  thanks  to  his  contact  with  Greek  tragedy, 
Strindberg  succeeded  in  making  The  Father  a  drama  quite  unlike 
those  that  he  had  earlier  composed.  In  contrast  to  the  latter,  the 
former  has  a  simple,  definitive  composition,  a  reduced  list  of 
dramatis  personae,  a  plot  which  is  concentrated  on  the  cata¬ 
strophic  action,  a  condensed  pathos,  and  a  tragic  sense  of  uni¬ 
versal  significance.  Like  most  Greek  tragedies.  The  Father  has 
but  one  stage  setting.  Moreover,  there  is  a  clearly  defined  situa¬ 
tional  complex,  based  on  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  which  takes  on 
universal  rather  than  particular  significance.  The  plot  which 
emerges  from  this  situational  complex  is  so  tightly  and  narrowly 
woven  that  no  room  exists  for  more  than  one  line  of  action.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  plot,  the  elapsed  time  is  approximately 
twenty-four  hours.  Finally  only  eight  dramatis  personae  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  of  these  eight  only  two  or  three  customarily  appear 
on  the  stage  at  one  time.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  superficially  at 
least.  The  Father  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  classical  pat¬ 
terns.  To  determine  whether  this  is  a  sound  or  an  unsound  im¬ 
pression,  we  must  proceed  to  examine  the  play  more  closely. 
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Will  The  Father  respond  to  analysis  according  to  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle?  The  Greek  philosopher  defines  tragedy  as  “an  imita¬ 
tion  of  an  action  that  is  serious,  complete,  and  of  a  certain 
magnitude;  in  language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  artistic 
ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  separate  parts  of  the 
play;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  narrative;  through  pity  and  fear 
effecting  the  proper  purgation  of  these  emotions.”®  Moreover, 
every  tragedy  must  have  six  parts;  namely,  plot,  character,  dic¬ 
tion,  thought,  spectacle,  and  song.  To  Aristotle,  plot  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  in  eight  different  chapters  he  provides  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  this  element.  Character  is  next  in  importance; 
then  thought,  diction,  song,  and  spectacle.  Of  these  elements,  we 
shall  consider  the  first  three:  plot,  character,  thought. 

Most  significant  in  the  matter  of  plot  is  the  completeness  of 
the  action,  the  proper  magnitude,  reversal  of  situation,  recogni¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  events  that  produce  fear  and  pity,  and  the  scene 
of  suffering.  In  addition,  “every  tragedy  falls  into  two  parts — 
Complication  and  Unravelling  or  Denouement."’’  An  analysis  of 
The  Father  reveals  that  Strindberg  doubtless  had  an  eye  on  the 
Aristotelian  specifications  for  plot,  or  else  on  the  Greek  tragedies 
from  which  Aristotle  derived  the  specifications.  The  focus  of 
attention  in  The  Father  is  clearly  on  an  action,  on  the  struggle 
for  dominance  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  In  its  immediate 
form,  the  action  is  not  taken  directly  from  the  events  of  life  but 
is  created  out  of  life  by  employing  what  Aristotle  calls  “the  law 
of  probability  or  necessity.”® 

The  action  is  obviously  complete.  It  begins  with  an  incident 
which  in  itself  seems  without  material  significance;  in  fact,  it 
provides  a  semihumorous  opening  for  the  drama.  A  soldier, 
Nojd,  seems  periodically  to  be  in  difficulty  because  of  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  women.  At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  we  learn  that  he 
has  once  more  been  running  around  with  women — this  time,  the 
maids — and  now  one  of  them  is  pregnant.  Nojd  is  haled  before 
the  Captain,  his  commanding  officer,  in  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 

*  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  edited  and  translated  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  fourth 
edition  (Macmillan  and  Company,  London,  1907)  p.  23. 

^  Poetics,  p.  65. 

'  Poetics,  pp.  35,  41,  55. 
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man  (the  brother  of  the  Captain’s  wife)  and  charged  with  moral 
turpitude.  The  soldier  does  not  deny  that  he  has  been  intimate 
with  the  pregnant  girl,  but  he  protests  that  he  was  not  the  only 
male  involved,  and  hence  he  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  is  the 
father.  He  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot 
know  if  he  is  the  father  of  a  child,  and  he  whines  about  the 
possibility  of  having  to  slave  away  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  sup¬ 
port  what  may  in  fact  be  another  man’s  offspring. 

This  incident,  treated  lightly  and  humorously  as  though  of 
no  more  than  passing  significance,  provides  Laura,  the  Captain’s 
wife,  with  a  powerful  psychological  weapon:  suspicion.  The  Cap¬ 
tain,  not  unlike  Oedipus,  unwittingly  takes  steps  by  means  of 
which  he  becomes  the  author  of  his  own  doom.  He  himself,  in 
discussing  the  Nojd  affair  with  his  wife,  tells  her  that  fatherhood 
is  a  relationship  that  cannot  be  determined — except,  to  be  sure, 
within  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  In  this  discussion,  the  Captain 
strongly  asserts  himself  as  a  man,  the  legal  master  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  insists  that  he  himself  will  determine  the  education  of 
their  daughter  Bertha,  particularly  since  the  women  in  the  home 
are  developing  in  the  girl  a  pattern  of  mind  much  like  that  of  a 
crazy-quilt.  Laura,  however,  has  her  own  notions  about  Bertha’s 
education  and  has  no  intention  of  meekly  accepting  her  hus¬ 
band’s  decision.  She  realizes  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Cap¬ 
tain  from  exercising  his  legal  rights  in  sending  Bertha  out  of  the 
home,  she  must  somehow  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  battle  of 
wills.  She  proceeds  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance. 
When,  for  example,  the  physician  warns  her  against  nervously 
exciting  her  husband,  because  this  will  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
his  mind,  she  sees  the  Nojd  incident  as  an  instrument  forged  to 
her  hand.  She  is  reasonably  certain  that  she  will  be  able  to  create 
in  the  Captain’s  mind  the  suspicion  that  he  is  not  Bertha’s 
father.  The  end,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  in  view,  but  again  the 
physician  unwittingly  comes  to  her  aid.  From  him  she  learns 
that,  if  her  husband  becomes  insane,  he  will  be  a  legal  incom¬ 
petent.  As  such,  he  will  naturally  not  remain  in  control  of  his 
family,  and  she,  the  wife,  will  be  able  to  rear  the  daughter  as 
she  desires.  Further,  the  woman  knows  that  her  husband  as  a 
military  man  has  certain  disability  and  pension  rights  which  will 
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produce  sufficient  revenue  to  guarantee  economic  security  to  her 
and  the  daughter.  Laura  is  thus  fully  armed  with  means,  motive, 
objective,  and  a  sense  of  financial  security.  She  needs  but  act  as 
occasion  provides  opportunity,  and  this  she  does.  With  cold, 
calculating  intent,  she  plants  in  the  Captain’s  mind  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  not  Bertha’s  father,  and  she  deploys  the  circumstances 
attending  the  suspicion — even  her  denials  of  unfaithfulness — 
with  such  instinctive  craftiness  that  her  husband  is  completely 
frustrated.  Denials  are  fruitless.  Under  the  given  circumstances 
it  becomes  impossible  to  prove  innocence;  hence  nothing  short  of 
confession  of  guilt  can  give  the  Captain  a  sense  of  certainty.  The 
climax  comes  when,  having  fed  the  suspicion,  and  having  also 
provided  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  her  claim 
that  the  Captain  is  insane,  Laura  provokes  him  into  an  irrational 
outburst.  She  does  this  when  she  finds  him  emotionally  at  the 
breaking  point  and  then  deliberately  announces  that  on  the  mor¬ 
row  she  will  legally  have  him  declared  incompetent.  In  his  rage, 
the  Captain  throws  a  lighted  lamp  at  his  wife  and  automatically 
contributes  additional  evidence  of  emotional  instability. 

The  show  of  violence  comes  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  and 
marks  the  completion  of  what  is  translated  as  the  “complication” 
in  Aristotle’s  Poetics.  The  third  and  final  act  provides  the  “un¬ 
ravelling,”  the  part  in  which  the  dramatist  sets  forth  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  the  earlier  action.  The  Captain  shows  signs  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  further  violence;  so  his  old  nurse,  the  only  woman  in 
whom  he  has  any  trust,  lures  him  into  putting  on  a  strait-jacket. 
He  then  suffers  a  stroke  which,  if  not  fatal,  will  probably  prove 
disastrous  to  his  mental  health.  Laura  is  triumphant;  the  battle 
with  her  husband  leaves  her  the  complete  victor.  More  than  that, 
she  is  victor  without  a  trace  of  guilt  associating  her  with  her 
husband’s  disability.  To  attain  her  ends,  she  has  committed  a 
psychological  murder,  but  there  exists  no  law  by  means  of  which 
she  can  be  charged  with  crime;  so  she  cannot  be  punished.  As  we 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  immediate  discussion,  the  action  in 
The  Father  is  obviously  complete;  it  has  come  full  circle. 

In  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  dicta,  the  plot  of  the  drama 
is  marked  by  reversal  of  situation  and  by  recognition.  The  Father 
opens  with  the  Captain  in  favorable  circumstances.  He  is  a 
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military  man  with  a  command,  a  scientist  with  a  growing  reputa¬ 
tion,  a  husband,  a  father,  the  legal  head  of  a  household.  The 
drama  closes  with  the  Captain  shorn  of  his  military  command 
and  cheated  in  his  efforts  to  complete  a  scientific  project  of  great 
significance.  He  does  not  know  if  he  really  is  a  father,  and  he  is 
about  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for  him.  Moreover,  he  is 
hovering  between  life  and  death.  Even  if  he  survives,  his  sanity 
will  be  in  question.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  ruin  is  com¬ 
plete;  the  Captain  has  been  destroyed.  The  events  precipitating 
this  reversal  are  not  artificially  created  by  the  author,  nor  are 
they  determined  by  preternatural  interference;  all  are  inherent 
in  the  situational  complex  of  natural  forces.  Thus  again  The 
Father  is  in  harmony  with  practices  which  met  Aristotle’s  ap>- 
proval. 

Recognition  is  defined  in  the  Poetics  as  “a  change  from  ig¬ 
norance  to  knowledge,  producing  love  or  hate  between  the  per¬ 
sons  destined  by  the  poet  for  good  or  bad  fortune.”®  Aristotle 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  “recognition  which  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  plot  and  action  is  .  .  ,  the  recognition  of 
persons.”  Moreover,  recognition,  as  well  as  reversal  of  situation, 
turns  “upon  surprises.”  In  The  Father  the  recognition  is  not  of 
persons  but  of  motives,  intentions,  and  decisions  of  persons.  Two 
people,  husband  and  wife,  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  con¬ 
trolling  authority  in  the  family.  The  husband  at  first  scarcely 
realizes  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  conflict,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
his  wife  is  legally,  intellectually,  and  physically  the  weaker  of  the 
two.  When,  in  the  second  act,  Laura  and  the  Captain  engage  in 
a  verbal  battle  for  supremacy  and  the  latter  complains  bitterly 
about  the  brutal  slavery  of  the  man  to  the  woman,  Laura  cries 
out,  “Now  you  are  completely  insane!”  The  Captain  replies  that 
he  realizes  she  hopes  to  drive  him  insane;  he  also  declares  that 
he  has  observed  her  tactics  and  has  known  what  she  has  been 
about.  But  this  is  more  like  masculine  bravado  than  recognition 
of  Laura  as  the  victor.  Harassed  as  he  is,  the  Captain  still  feels 
that  he  is  actually  the  stronger  of  the  two;  yet  his  nerves  are  so 
frayed  that  he  breaks  down  and  weeps.  The  dramatist  exploits 


’  Poetics,  pp.  41,  57-61. 
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this  incident  by  portraying  a  specious  approach  to  reconciliation, 
but  this  is  quickly  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  verbal  conflict. 
The  Captain  has  asserted  that  might  is  what  establishes  right, 
and  Laura  declares  that  she  has  the  right.  She  clinches  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  announcing  that  she  will  have  the  might — full  legal 
power — when,  on  the  following  day,  the  Captain  is  placed  under 
guardianship.  She  convinces  her  husband  that  she  is  telling  him 
the  truth  when  she  explains  that  she  has  the  letter  in  which  he 
wrote  to  a  physician  that  he  considered  himself  insane.  Brutally 
she  says,  “You  are  no  longer  needed;  so  you  will  have  to  go.”  It 
is  then  that  the  Captain  recognizes  Laura  for  what  she  really  is. 
The  recognition  produces  such  a  powerful  impact  on  his  dis¬ 
traught  nervous  system  that  he  loses  control  of  himself  and 
further  plays  into  her  hands  by  hurling  a  lighted  lamp  at  her. 

Before  we  consider  the  elements  of  pity  and  fear,  we  should 
briefly  analyze  the  chief  character.  First  of  all,  Strindberg  ex¬ 
plained  to  Axel  Lundegird  that  the  Captain  was  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  man  of  quality,  a  well-born  gentleman.  “Remember,” 
he  says,  “that  a  cavalry  officer  is  always  a  rich  man’s  son;  he  is 
well  bred  and  places  high  demands  on  himself  as  a  member  of 
society.  He  is  cultured  even  in  his  relations  with  the  soldiers. 
Thus  no  crude  churl  of  the  traditional  type.  .  .  .  Aristotle 
says  that  the  chief  dramatis  persona  must  “be  one  who  is  highly 
renowned  and  prosperous — a  personage  like  Oedipus,  Thyestes, 
or  other  illustrious  men  of  such  families.”  His  character  must  be 
“that  of  a  man  who  is  not  eminently  good  and  just,  yet  whose 
misfortune  is  brought  about  not  by  vice  or  depravity,  but  by 
some  error  or  frailty.”  Again,  there  are  four  desired  qualities  of 
character  set  forth  in  the  Aristotelian  specifications.  First,  the 
character  must  be  that  “which  reveals  moral  purpose,  showing 
what  kind  of  things  a  man  chooses  or  avoids.”  Second,  the  char¬ 
acter  must  exhibit  propriety.  Third,  the  character  must  be  true 
to  life.  “The  fourth  point  is  consistency:  for  though  the  subject 
of  the  imitation,  who  suggested  the  type,  be  inconsistent,  still  he 
must  be  consistently  inconsistent.”  So  too  the  poet  should  always 
aim  at  the  “necessary  or  the  probable.”^  Strindberg’s  play  re- 

“Eklund.p  152. 

»  Poetics,  pp.  29,  45-16,  53-57. 
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sponds  quite  well  to  the  demands  of  the  Poetics.  The  Captain  is 
from  the  approved  social  class.  As  a  royal  officer  he  has  a  signifi¬ 
cant  position,  and  as  a  scientist  he  has  a  reputation.  He  is 
“good”  in  his  general  life  direction,  but  he  is  marked  by  a  flaw  in 
character,  his  inability  to  maintain  mastery  of  himself  in  his 
relations  with  women.  In  this  flaw  he  is  like  Hercules  and  Sam- 
son.^^  His  incapacity  leads  to  successive  experiences  of  frustra¬ 
tion  which  in  turn  precipitate  outbursts  of  anger  that  culminate 
in  uncontrolled  rage. 

A  crucial  question  arises:  Does  the  Captain’s  fate  arouse  pity 
and  fear  in  us?  “Pity,”  says  Aristotle,  “is  aroused  by  unmerited 
misfortune,  fear  by  the  misfortune  of  a  man  like  ourselves.”** 
Surely  the  Captain’s  fate  is  one  of  unmerited  misfortune.  If  we 
assume  that  Clytemnestra  kills  Agamemnon  because  the  latter, 
contrary  to  the  former’s  desire,  has  offered  Iphigenia  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  we  may  establish  a  parallel  with  The  Father  by  stating  that 
Laura  destroys  the  Captain  because  the  latter  intends  to  sacrifice 
Bertha,  that  is,  he  will  prescribe  Bertha’s  education  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  mother’s  desires.  Thus  if  Agamemnon  merits  pity, 
the  Captain  also  merits  it.  We  may  also  have  a  sense  of  fear, 
knowing  that  we  too  with  our  own  personal  flaws  may  fall  victim 
to  someone  engaged  in  a  psychological  attack  on  us.  Strindberg, 
of  course,  meant  to  arouse  fear  wholly  within  the  limits  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Only  women  may  be  certain  that  children  are  their  own; 
a  man  must  accept  fatherhood  on  faith.  But  if  that  faith  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  a  man’s  fatherhood  is  also  destroyed.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  a  performance  of  The  Father  will  doubtless  have  developed 
so  strong  a  reaction  to  Laura  that  he  hates  her  as  much  as  the 
Captain  does.**  That  a  man  should  think  that  he  himself  might 
become  intimately  involved  with  so  calculating  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  a  female,  and  be  destroyed  by  her,  can  readily  fill  him  with 

“  Samlade  skrifter,  XXIII,  pp.  89,  91. 

“  Poetics,  p.  45. 

**  An  audience  so  responded  to  a  performance  of  The  Father  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  in  London  in  August  1927.  The  French  critic  Jules  Lemaltre,  however, 
apparently  did  not  respond  at  all  (see  A.  Dikka  Reque,  Trots  auteurs  scandinaves 
— Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg — devant  la  critique  fran(aise  1889-1901  (Paris, 
1930],  p.  152,  note  317). 
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a  sense  of  horror.  Indeed,  when  one  has  seen  the  play,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  close  association  with  such  a  woman  as 
Laura  means  serious  trouble  for  any  man,  his  self-control  not¬ 
withstanding. 

We  may  also  consider  briefly  what  Aristotle  calls  the  thought 
of  a  tragedy.  Thought,  he  says  is  “the  faculty  of  saying  what  is 
possible  and  pertinent  in  given  circumstances.”  “Under  Thought 
is  included  every  effect  which  has  to  be  produced  by  speech,  the 
subdivisions  being, — proof  and  refutation;  the  excitation  of  the 
feelings,  such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like;  the  suggestions  of 
importance  or  its  opposite.”  “Thought  is  required  wherever  a 
statement  is  proved,  or  it  may  be  a  general  truth  enunciated.”^® 
The  thought  in  The  Father  is  related  to  the  domestic  scene,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relations  of  the  mates.  Not  only  are  this  man  and 
this  woman  of  the  drama  incompatible,  but  man  and  woman  are 
incompatible.  “Do  you  hate  me?”  the  Captain  asks  Laura.  “Yes, 
at  times,”  she  replies,  “when  you  are  man.”  “This  is  like  racial 
hatred,”  says  the  Captain.  “If  it  is  true  that  we  are  descended 
from  apes,  then  at  least  it  must  have  been  from  two  species.  We 
are  not  like  each  other. ”‘® 

In  The  Father  Strindberg  has  exploited  an  idea  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  treatment  in  many  different  ages  and  cultures:  the  con¬ 
flict  of  interests  arising  through  the  intimate  association  of  man 
and  woman.  He  has  thus  struggled  to  give  expression  to  some¬ 
thing  that  has  had  universal  recognition.  Moreover,  this  thought 
provides  the  ideational  focus  of  the  drama.  Out  of  it  spring  the 
situational  complex,  the  plot,  and  the  dramatis  personae  them¬ 
selves. 

This  analysis  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  Strindberg 
could  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  classical  ideas  of  tragedy. 
We  need  not  insist  that  he  struggled  to  make  The  Father  a  mod¬ 
ern  example  of  classical  tragedy.  But  we  must  also  not  lose  sight 


'*  Poetics,  pp.  25,  29,  69-71. 

'*  Samlade  skrifter,  XXIII,  p.  69.  See  also  Oswald  Sptengler,  Der  Untergang 
des  Abendlandes  (C.  H.  Beck,  Munich,  1923),  II,  p.  402:  “Hier  kkmpfen  in  Mann 
und  Weib  die  beiden  Arten  von  Geschichte  um  die  Macht.  Das  Weib  ist  stark 
und  ganz,  was  es  ist,  und  es  erlebt  den  Mann  und  die  Sohne  nur  in  Bezug  auf  sich 
und  seine  Bestimmung.  ...” 
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of  the  fact  that  if  we  go  back  to  Aristotle  rather  than  to  neo¬ 
classical  writers  and  critics,  we  find  fairly  generous  provisions  for 
the  writing  of  tragedy.  It  is,  then,  not  too  difl&cult  to  fit  many 
dramas  into  a  general  classical  pattern. 

We  have  given  some  answers  to  our  question  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  The  Father  to  classical  tragedy;  we  must  now  turn  to 
Shakespeare.  What  are  the  parallels  with  Othello,  a  drama  like¬ 
wise  marked  by  suspicion  of  infidelity,  rage,  and  violence?'^  First, 
we  may  hark  back  to  Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  comment  on  one 
similar  effect  of  the  two  plays,  the  evocation  of  pity  and  fear.  In 
the  Foreword  to  Miss  Julie  Strindberg  makes  this  observation: 
“People  recently  complained  about  my  tragedy  The  Father,  that 
it  was  so  sad,  just  as  though  they  demanded  cheerful  tragedies.”** 
In  his  Shakespearean  Tragedy  A.  C.  Bradley  states:  “Of  all 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies  .  .  .  not  even  excepting  King  Lear, 
Othello  is  the  most  painfully  exciting  and  the  most  terrible.  From 
the  moment  when  the  temptation  of  the  hero  begins,  the  reader’s 
heart  and  mind  are  held  in  a  vice,  experiencing  the  extremes  of 
pity  and  fear,  sympathy  and  repulsion,  sickening  hope  and 
dreadful  expectation.”*®  Before  we  go  any  further  we  must  admit 
that  the  extent  and  quality  of  emotional  responses  to  tragedy  are 
not  measurable.  Feeling  is  one  thing;  exhibiting  feeling  is  an¬ 
other.  The  former  is  wholly  within  the  domain  of  private  experi¬ 
ence;  the  latter  is  what  the  experiencing  agent  reveals  in  the 
public  domain.  Unless  we  are  reporting  personal  experiences  that 
are  in  harmony  with  those  of  other  individuals — something  of 
which  we  can  never  be  certain — we  have  little,  if  any,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  the  actions  and  utterances  of  our  fellow  men. 
Thus  only  if  we  have  experienced  Othello  and  The  Father  as  pain¬ 
ful  tragedies  at  the  same  time  that  our  fellow  men  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  like  manner  can  we  have  any  basis  for  stating  that 
the  two  dramas  are  similar  in  their  capacity  to  stimulate  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  pain. 

One  should  read  Strindberg’s  essay  “Othello,”  written  sometime  during 
1908  or  1909  and  published  in  Oppna  brev  till  Intima  Teatern  (Samlade  skrifler, 
L,  pp.  177-196). 

•»  Samlade  skrifler,  XXIII,  p.  101. 

**  Second  edition  (Macmillan,  London,  1905),  p.  176. 
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The  plots  of  Othello  and  The  Father  also  have  elements  in 
common.  Both  emerge  from  the  situational  complex  known  as 
the  battle  of  the  sexes,  and  each  develops  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
triangles — actually  on  the  basis  of  what  we  must  call  pseudo¬ 
triangles.  If  we  place  the  specious  element  in  square  brackets,  we 
shall  find  that  Shakespeare  has  two  triangles  formed  as  follows: 
lago-Emilia- [Othello]  for  the  first;  Othello-Desdemona-[Cassio] 
for  the  second.  Strindberg,  whose  plot  is  far  less  involved  than 
Shakespeare’s,  has  but  one  pseudo-triangle:  Laura-the  Captain- 
fan  unnamed  and  doubtless  nonexistent  man].  Again,  the  specific 
force  that  creates  the  triangles  and  hence  gives  direction  to  the 
plots  is  suspicion.  lago  generates  his  own  suspicion  and  also 
plants  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Othello;  Laura  finds  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  mind  receptive  to  suggestions  and  she  makes  the  most  of 
her  opportunities.  lago,  as  we  know,  imagines  that  Othello  has 
cuckolded  him,  and  as  he  nurses  this  suspicion  the  desire  for 
vengeance  grows.  The  promotion  of  Cassio  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  the  incident  that  spurs  lago  into  action.  His  motives 
now  become  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled:  vengeance  on  Othello 
for  suspected  cuckoldry,  vengeance  again  on  Othello  for  promot¬ 
ing  Cassio  over  lago’s  head,  vengeance  on  Emilia  for  supposedly 
yielding  to  Othello,  and  vengeance  on  Cassio  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  Othello’s  favor.  For  her  part, 
Laura  is  determined  to  wrest  control  from  her  husband,  ostensi¬ 
bly  so  that  she  may  have  her  way  in  rearing  their  child  but 
probably,  more  accurately,  simply  so  that  she  may  have  her  own 
way.*®  In  Othello  Shakespeare  develops  the  plot,  as  he  does  in 
other  dramas,  by  employing  what  we  may  call  dramatic  over¬ 
tones.  He  employs  one  major  action  in  the  tragedy,  but  the  basic 
conflict  itself  carries  with  it  overtones  of  the  same  kind  of  conflict, 
lago,  filled  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  cunningly  develops  sus¬ 
picion  and  jealousy  in  Othello,  the  one  whom  he  considers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  unhappy  state  of  mind.  In  this  tragedy 
Shakespeare  has  not,  as  in  King  Lear,  developed  both  sets  of 
circumstances  with  almost  equally  strong  emphasis;  but  this  is 
understandable,  for  Gloucester  and  Lear  are  on  the  same  social. 


»» Samlade  skrifter,  XXIII,  pp.  14,  19,  (27-28),  (30-31),  40,  42,  47. 
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intellectual,  and  moral  level,  but  Othello  and  lago  are  not.  While 
Strindberg  has  also  exploited  the  domestic  triangle,  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  he  has  used  dramatic  overtones.  The  Captain’s 
hints  to  the  physician  and  the  clergyman  that  they  should  feel 
their  foreheads  to  see  if  horns  might  not  be  growing  there,  do  not 
involve  all  three  men  in  the  same  general  set  of  circumstances; 
the  Captain  remains  a  figure  wholly  apart  from  the  other  two. 

The  plots  of  Othello  and  The  Father  are  different  in  so  far  as 
the  two  dramatists  have  been  guided  by  what  Aristotle  would 
have  called  different  thoughts.  Shakespeare  lived  and  wrote  in  a 
world  under  the  direct  domination  of  the  male;  Strindberg,  in  a 
world  marked  by  the  rise  of  feminism.  Thus  in  Shakespeare  the 
conflict  develops  between  men  with  little  or  no  probability  of  a 
psychological  war  between  the  sexes.  In  the  Renaissance  the 
tendency  of  the  male  was  to  eliminate  by  dagger,  or  any  other 
equally  efficacious  instrument,  the  erring  female.  And  suspicion 
was  equivalent  to  guilt.  Strindberg,  living  almost  three  centuries 
after  Shakespeare,  had  to  approach  the  battle  of  the  sexes 
through  the  circumstances  of  his  own  age.  Othello,  a  great  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  conquering  hero,  does  not  engage  in  a  psychological 
battle  with  his  wife,  Desdemona.  Suspicion  is  developed  in  him, 
he  accuses  his  wife,  he  kills  her.  The  Captain — gentleman, 
cavalry  officer,  scientist — has  had  no  training  for  murdering 
wives  suspected  of  being  unfaithful,  not  even  when  the  wife  her¬ 
self  is  her  only  accuser.  Indeed,  the  Captain  is  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  battle  because,  as  a  gentleman,  he  will  not  stoop  to 
actions  which  are  considered  dishonorable,  whereas  Laura,  the 
woman,  is  not  subject  to  any  such  code.  By  accident,  she  hits 
upon  a  means  of  doing  away  with  her  husband  as  head  of  the 
household,  and  doing  it  without  any  risk  whatsoever.  She  uses 
weapons  and  means  not  recognized  by  courts  of  law.  In  other 
words,  she  has  discovered  that  one  can  perpetrate  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  murder  with  impunity.  Thus  we  must  say  of  Othello  and  The 
Father  that  differences  in  plot  structure  are  in  part  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  differences  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  situational 
complex,  which  in  itself  is  qualified  by  the  available  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

Further,  what  may  we  say  of  Strindbergian  character  por- 
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trayal  vis-a-vis  the  Shakespearean?  It  is  probably  of  no  little 
significance  that  the  leading  figure  of  The  Father  is  in  the  military 
profession.  If  Strindberg’s  eye  was  on  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus,  his  mind  was  also  on  the  royal  victor  of  the  Trojan 
war.  So  too,  in  Othello  he  found  a  character  of  wide  and  hard  ex¬ 
perience  in  wars,  a  general  of  heroic  mold.  But  Strindberg, 
choosing  a  figure  of  his  own  times  and,  in  a  general  way,  out  of 
his  own  national  environment,  could  not  arbitrarily  create  a 
military  hero.  The  Swedes  had  had  no  recent  experience  in  war, 
and  thus  there  were  no  contemporary  models  of  military  heroes. 
So  Strindberg  chose  a  military  man  with  other  accomplishments. 
The  Captain  has  a  scientific  bent  and  he  has  the  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  to  exploit  that  bent  so  as  to  win  great  renown. 

In  Agamemnon  the  hero  falls  before  the  blows  of  his  own  wife, 
a  rather  ridiculous  and  degrading  way  for  a  hero  to  die.  While  we 
observe  reversal  of  situation  we  see  no  alteration  of  character, 
for  Agamemnon  is  a  dramatic  constant.  Othello,  however,  is  a 
variable.  We  see  him  changing  before  our  eyes.  To  begin  with,  he 
appears  to  be  a  calm,  self-controlled  warrior.  But,  bit  by  bit, 
lago  becomes  the  directing  force  in  Othello’s  mind,  subtly  work¬ 
ing  on  it  until  he  has  destroyed  its  stability.  Eventually  the 
Moor  breaks  down  emotionally  and  kills  his  wife.  He  is,  of 
course,  not  in  the  least  a  victim  of  his  wife’s  machinations  but  of 
lago’s.  In  The  Father,  the  Captain,  like  Agamemnon,  suffers  a 
degrading  defeat,  for  he  who,  as  a  military  man,  should  be  ex¬ 
changing  doughty  blows  with  other  men  cast  in  the  roles  of 
heroes,  is  destroyed  by  a  woman.  Yet  the  Captain,  like  Othello, 
is  a  dramatic  variable;  and  his  wife,  with  due  reservations,  may 
be  called  a  female  analogue  of  lago.  To  begin  with,  the  Captain, 
like  Othello,  wins  our  respect  and  confidence;  we  deem  him  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  any  situation  that  might  arise. 
Yet  he  soon  begins  to  reveal  unsuspected  flaws.  We  note  that  he 
is  vulnerable.  His  w’ife,  finding  the  tender  spot,  proceeds  with 
shocking  callousness  to  destroy  her  husband.  And  before  our 
very  eyes  the  Captain  gradually  changes  from  a  man  to  whom 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  bring  our  problems  to  one  who  is 
to  be  pitied  by  the  least  among  us. 

Agamemnon  comes  home  with  a  sense  of  foreboding,  but  he 
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does  not  understand  the  situation  until  he  is  being  killed.  It  is  to 
Cassandra  that  recognition  is  afforded,  but  she  is  doomed  to 
prophesy  what  is  true,  yet  not  to  be  believed.  Othello  recognizes 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  when  it  is  too  late;  he  has  al¬ 
ready  murdered  his  wife.  The  Captain  likewise  recognizes  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  when  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  save 
himself;  Laura  has  managed  to  drive  him  close  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  she  is  about  to  give  him  the  final  push.  Agamem¬ 
non  has  no  choice  either  of  living  or  dying;  he  is  murdered. 
Othello  is  lost  because  he  cannot  choose  to  live  after  he  has 
murdered  the  innocent  Desdemona.  The  Captain  sinks  down  in 
the  shadows  of  death  or  insanity  because  there  is  nothing  to 
which  he  can  cling — he  is  a  victim  of  natural  forces  which  oper¬ 
ate  mechanically.  He  is  far  from  being  the  fittest,  and  thus  he 
cannot  survive. 

At  this  point  it  would  seem  possible  to  state  that  the  Captain, 
like  Agamemnon  and  like  Othello,  is  a  tragic  hero  in  his  own  way. 
Like  the  one,  he  meets  destruction  at  the  hands  of  his  own  wife; 
like  the  other,  he  is  a  dramatic  variable  who  is  gradually  being 
prepared  for  his  own  doom.  Like  both  the  other  two,  the  Captain 
is  a  figure  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  a  given  time  and  en¬ 
vironment.  The  similarities  are  such  that  we  are  tempted  to 
move  rapidly  to  a  close  and  affirm  that  The  Father,  which  stirs 
our  emotions  so  powerfully,  is  a  great  tragedy  much  like  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Othello.  But  we  have  a  further  inquiry  to  make 
before  we  can  determine  what  kind  of  tragedy  The  Father  is. 
Why  do  we  not  feel  a  sense  of  reconciliation  when  we  finish  the 
drama?  Why  are  we  still  upset,  unable  to  attain  emotional 
equilibrium?  To  answer  these  questions  we  must  move  into  that 
very  difficult  area  of  investigation,  the  reactions  of  the  experi¬ 
encing  agent. 

In  his  Poetics  Aristotle  speaks  of  effective  tragedy  as  purging 
the  emotions.  Perhaps  we  can  translate  this  idea  into  language 
more  useful  to  us.  What  happens  to  the  emotions,  and  whose 
emotions?  First  of  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  artist  qua 
artist  is  not  concerned  with  presenting  any  phenomenon  in  it¬ 
self.*^  The  artist  desires  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  about  a 

This  includes  the  naturalistic  writers  who  look  upon  art  as  “life  seen 
through  a  temperament.” 
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given  phenomenon.  Further,  he  is  not  desirous  of  presenting  his 
raw  feelings  as  such;  what  he  really  wants  to  do  is  to  wrest  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  emotion  and  sentiment  that  he  experiences. 
Because  he  is  an  artist,  he  attempts  to  do  this  through  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  objectification  of  his  feelings.  His  emotions  are  then  purged 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  given  an  ordered  arrangement,  and  the 
chaos  is  conquered,  in  part  or  entirely. 

When  the  ordering  is  of  such  a  quality  that  the  artist  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  a  unified  and  teleological  expression  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  life,  or  any  phase  of  it,  he  arrives  at  emotional 
equilibrium.  This  means  that  the  chaos  of  particular  feelings  no 
longer  exists,  and  the  artist  attains  serenity.  Essentially  he 
triumphs.  He  is  at  ease  with  Zion,  for  no  matter  how  evil  the 
world  has  been,  the  good  is  now  recognized  and  stands  refulgent. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  artist  offers  a  unified  expression  of 
feeling  but  without  teleological  qualification,  he  is  only  partially 
successful;  the  chaos  of  feeling  remains,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  wrested  some  order  out  of  it.  The  chaos  of  feeling  remains 
because  the  raw  materials  of  life  have  an  ingredient  that  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  yields  to  artistic  molding.  The  artist  cries  out 
in  pain.  We,  as  experiencing  agents,  join  him;  and  the  expression 
of  pain  becomes  a  protest  against  a  life  perspective  that  ignores 
human  feeling  and  hence  makes  impossible  the  attainment  of 
emotional  equilibrium.  The  protest  is  itself  an  indirect  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  teleological  perspective. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  emotional  equilibrium  could  be 
attained  by  the  artist,  and  hence  probably  by  the  experiencing 
agents,  because  the  raw  materials  of  life  contained  the  requisite 
ingredients,  particularly  the  moral  perspective.  The  universe  was 
marked  by  order  and  purpose.  No  matter  how  arbitrary  the  gods 
were,  they  were  nevertheless  symbolic  of  human  perfectionism. 
By  extrapolating  the  gradations  of  their  imperfections,  human 
beings  apprehended  something  toward  which  they  could  profita¬ 
bly  work  even  though  it  lay  forever  beyond  their  grasp.  As  they 
resisted  the  general  application  of  the  ideas  of  Democritus,  they 
clung  to  the  notion  that  man  was  something  more  than  atomic 
stuff  completely  determined  by  natural  forces.  In  other  words, 
life  had  meaning  wholly  different  from  other  meanings  in  the 
universe.  No  matter  how  much  he  was  like  other  manifestations, 
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man  had  an  element  of  difference  that  set  him  apart;  and  thus  he 
had  special  value.  By  virtue  of  that  special  value  he  also  had 
human  dignity. 

Because  of  this  moral  perspective,  classical  man  had  a  destiny 
to  fulfil.  Once  it  was  fulfilled,  he  had  come  full  circle;  he  was 
complete.  At  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the 
protagonist  was  in  a  position  the  reverse  of  that  held  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Like  Agamemnon,  he  might  lie  dead;  or,  like  Orestes, 
he  might  find  himself  free  from  horror.  In  either  case,  life  became 
what  it  was  by  virtue  of  human  decisions.  Because  of  these  raw 
materials  of  classical  culture,  the  artist  had  succeeded  in  so 
ordering  the  chaos  of  feeling  that  he  had  arrived  at  emotional 
equilibrium,  and  the  chaos  was  dispelled.  In  like  manner,  the 
experiencing  agents — the  spectators — attained  emotional  equi¬ 
librium. 

So  too  in  the  Renaissance  the  dominant  perspective  was 
teleological.  Socialized  religion,  in  the  form  of  the  Christian 
church,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  many  men,  and  had  lost  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  substitution  of  immediately  material  values  for  the 
moral  and  the  perfectionist.  In  place  of  the  church  as  the  focal 
center  of  human  sentiment,  a  new  phenomenon  appeared:  the 
individual  man  who  is  a  universe  unto  himself.  Renaissance  man 
had  an  awakened  consciousness  as  regards  the  individual  will;  he 
now  felt  that  man,  having  choice,  could  give  meaning  to  his  own 
life.  Indeed,  despite  all  the  forces  that  play  upon  him,  driving 
him  hither  and  yon,  drawing  him  and  repelling  him,  lifting  him 
up  and  thrusting  him  down,  a  man  felt  that  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  power  to  modify  the  course  of  his  own  life. 

Consider  Othello.  He  falls  into  the  clutches  of  an  evil  man. 
Completely  deceived,  he  acts  blindly  against  his  highest  inter¬ 
ests.  Yet,  though  he  loses  the  battle  against  the  cunning  of  lago 
and  in  the  loss  makes  himself  guilty  of  a  monstrous  act,  he  is  not 
hopelessly  beaten,  he  is  not  utterly  destroyed.  The  man,  the 
individual  man,  still  lives,  and  while  he  lives  he  has  options  and 
to  some  extent  can  control  his  own  destiny.  He  can  be  redeemed 
because  he  has  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  or  love,  qualities  associ¬ 
ated  solely  with  human  dignity;  indeed,  he  can  be  redeemed 
despite  the  fact  that  the  past  is  irrevocable.  The  evil  that  lago 
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has  done  has  already  claimed  its  victim;  Desdemona  is  dead. 
She  is  dead,  moreover,  at  Othello’s  own  hands.  The  enormity  of 
this  deed  seems  wholly  beyond  redemption;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
positive  act  that  Othello  can  perform  in  this  world  to  redeem 
himself.  Yet  there  is  a  way  out:  he  can  join  Desdemona,  and  he 
can  will  to  join  her.  So  he  takes  his  own  life  and  thereby  gives  it 
the  only  further  significance  that  it  can  possibly  have.  In  a  sense 
he  has  atoned  for  his  gullibility,  his  naive  suspicions,  his  warped 
jealousy,  his  stupid  crime.  His  life  is  thus  brought  to  the  only 
end  possible  for  Renaissance  man.  He  cannot  live,  but  he  can 
choose  to  die;  and  he  so  chooses.  For  the  creative  artist  and  for 
the  spectators  this  means  that,  no  matter  how  painful  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  been,  emotional  equilibrium  has  been  attained.  All 
are  reconciled  to  life  as  long  as  man  has  the  option  either  to  live 
nobly — to  live  with  dignity — or  not  to  live. 

August  Strindberg  was  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  For  his  hero,  if  such  the  Captain  can  be  called, 
there  is  no  destiny  that  overtakes  each  man;  moreover,  man  is 
not  an  individual  capable  of  modifying  his  own  destiny  and  re¬ 
deeming  himself  by  his  own  acts.  On  the  contrary,  the  Captain 
is  caught  in  a  mechanically  ordered  universe  in  which  human  life 
has  no  particular  distinction.  Human  beings  are  thus  simply 
aggregates  of  atomic  stuff  responding  mechanically  to  the  push 
and  pull  of  other  aggregates.  The  universe  is  without  conscious¬ 
ness,  apart  from  man’s,  and  his  consciousness  is  without  signifi¬ 
cance  because  it  brings  with  it  no  options.  The  universe  and  all 
within  it,  including  Homo  sapiens,  operate  like  a  vast  machine, 
and  the  operations  can  be  exactly  described.  These  descriptions 
are  the  laws  that  govern  all  phenomena.  In  particular,  there  is 
the  law  that  the  stronger  overcome  the  weaker.  Exploiting  this 
mechanistic  view,  Strindberg  shows  the  Captain  as  the  weaker 
party  and  hence  the  one  that  must  give  way. 

The  emotional  suspense  that  lingers  even  after  The  Father 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  results  in  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 
Something  apparently  is  still  not  accounted  for.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  human  values,  the  worse  has  not  only  triumphed  over 
the  better  but  will  also  surely  capitalize  on  the  triumph,  and  this 
is  intolerable  to  teleologists.  Yet,  from  the  mechanistic  point  of 
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view,  nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  human  values. 
Neither  good  nor  evil  obtains,  for  these  are  but  subjective  con¬ 
structs  which  do  not  exist  in  nature.  There  are,  in  fact,  only  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker.  The  Captain  is  caught  in  the  midst  of 
forces  which  he  cannot  meet  and  master.  Since  he  must  meet 
them — he  has  no  option — he  is  destroyed. 

Patently  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  could  come  only  to  one 
who  has  a  perspective  that  is  not  mechanistic.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view  the  Captain’s  defeat  is  simply  a  natural  event,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  a  given  cause.  If  a  part  of  a  mountain  falls 
away  and  empties  a  lake,  it  is  a  natural  event  but  not  tragic;  if 
fire  burns  a  thing  or  creature,  it  likewise  is  natural  but  not 
tragic;  if  a  strong  man  kills  a  weak  man,  it  is  of  the  same  class  of 
events.  For  natural  occurrences  we  require  nothing  more  than 
factual  reports  wholly  devoid  of  any  feeling.  We  experience  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  The  Father  because  we  cannot  accept  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  his  destruction  merely  as  the  play  of  senseless  natural 
forces.  For  us,  artists  and  those  who  appreciate  art,  life  is  not 
endurable  if  it  has  no  moral  significance,  and  it  can  have  no 
moral  significance  unless  men  to  some  extent,  no  matter  how 
limited,  can  choose  how  they  shall  live  and  how  they  shall  die. 

What  kind  of  tragedy,  then  is  I'he  Father?  What  has  Strind¬ 
berg  succeeded  in  doing  or  failed  to  do?  We  may  say  that  the 
dramatist  has  done  what  every  great  artist  has  done  at  some 
time  or  other:  he  has  come  to  grips  with  the  world  in  which  he 
found  himself.  Strindberg,  a  sensitive  man  of  powerful  feeling, 
reacted  to  the  mechanistic  perspective  which  was  gaining  wide 
acceptance  among  his  contemporaries.  Had  he  reacted  positively, 
his  sympathies  would  have  been  such  that  he  would  have  become 
a  scientist,  for  artist  and  mechanistic  viewpoint  are  immiscible. 
But,  regardless  of  superficial  appearances,  Strindberg  did  not  so 
react.  Whether  or  not  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  position, 
Strindberg  as  artist  showed  himself  to  be  a  teleologist  even  in  his 
very  exploiting  of  mechanistic  views.  That  The  Father  leaves  a 
residue  of  painful  experience  is  inescapable,  for  the  artist’s  feel¬ 
ings  about  life  have  been  qualified  by  an  ingredient  that  cannot 
be  absorbed  or  disposed  of.  The  teleological  view,  without  which 
art  becomes  mere  decoration,  and  the  mechanistic  view  cannot 
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co-exist  in  harmony.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  very  attempt  to 
order  the  emotions,  the  artist  intensifies  them.  A  rhythmic  ob¬ 
jectification  of  feeling  is  obtained,  but  it  does  not  bring  with  it  a 
reconciliation  to  life.  For  the  human  being  who  is  marked  by 
feeling,  the  worse  has  triumphed  over  the  better;  thus  in  the 
artist’s  psyche  and  in  the  psyches  of  the  spectators,  an  area  of 
emotional  chaos  still  exists. 

In  its  very  exploitation  of  the  denial  of  moral  order  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  Father,  perhaps  in  spite  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conscious  intent,  affirms  such  order.  In  its  direct  form  it 
does  not,  and  cannot,  establish  emotional  equilibrium;  and,  if 
this  is  essential  to  our  finest  tragedies.  The  Father  is  in  this  re¬ 
spect  a  failure.'^  Indirectly,  however,  it  is  an  artist’s  protest 
against  a  kind  of  life  that  is  marked  solely  by  the  natural  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  as  such  it  is  a  rejection  of  the  mechanistic 
perspective.  The  drama  is  admittedly  painful,  but  it  is  undenia¬ 
bly  powerful.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  the  only  kind  of  tragedy  possi¬ 
ble  when  the  raw  materials  of  art  are  taken  from  a  mechanically- 
controlled  universe. 

If  for  successful  tragedy  the  dramatist  must  attain  emotional  equilibrium, 
Shakespeare  may  have  failed  in  Hamlet.  T.  S.  Eliot,  in  his  essay  “Hamlet,”  has 
already  proclaimed  the  drama  “an  artistic  failure”  (Selected  Essays,  new  edition. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  123).  As  far  as  I  know,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Eliot’s  pronouncement  has  not  been  well  received  (see  J.  Dover  Wil¬ 
son,  What  Happens  in  Hamlet.  Third  edition,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1951,  pp.  305-308). 


PAR  LAGERKVIST  AND  ARCHAIC  ART 


Walter  V/.  Gustafson 
Upsala  College 

WE  HAVE  seen  his  star  in  the  Northland  and  have  come  to 
do  him  homage.  Possibly  this  statement  expresses  to  some 
extent  my  purpose  in  writing  this  paper  on  Par  Lagerkvist.  In 
my  opinion,  Par  Lagerkvist  is  the  brightest  star  on  the  literary 
firmament  of  Sweden  today.  His  only  rival  in  Swedish  literature 
of  the  19th  and  20th  century  is  the  dynamic,  creative  August 
Strindberg,  and  time  alone  can  determine  which  of  the  two  will 
be  considered  as  having  the  greater  influence  on  modern  Swedish 
literature. 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  to  Par  Lagerkvist, 
on  the  10th  of  December  1951,  proved  to  the  world  that  he  had 
finally  been  recognized  by  his  own  people  and  duly  accepted  as 
their  leading  writer.  However,  even  in  Sweden  he  is  probably 
appreciated  only  by  the  more  discriminating  public — many  of 
his  early  works  are  out  of  print  and  have  as  yet  not  been  re¬ 
printed.  There  have  been  translations  of  his  works  into  a  dozen 
or  so  languages,  and  some  growth  of  interest  in  his  literary  ac¬ 
tivity,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  but  very  little  such 
interest  in  England.  Very  few  translations  have  been  made  into 
English;  only  three  of  the  plays  and  some  of  the  stories,  as 
well  as  the  novel  The  Dwarf  and  the  autobiography  The  Guest 
of  Reality,  have  appeared  in  small  editions.  Just  recently  a 
new  book.  The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other  Stories  (published 
by  Random  House  in  1954),  has  helped  considerably  in  filling 
this  gap  in  the  translations  from  Par  Lagerkvist  because  this 
book  makes  available  389  pages  of  his  prose  taken  from  both 
his  novels  and  short  stories.  The  novel  Barabbas  (published  in 
translation  by  Random  House  in  the  United  States  in  1951)  had 
a  considerable  critical  and  popular  success  as  a  substitute  Book 
of  the  Month  in  an  edition  of  about  40,000  copies.  A  golden 
opportunity  to  exploit  Par  Lagerkvist  as  a  writer  was  lost  in  the 
United  States  when  in  the  flush  of  his  Nobel  success,  editions  of 
his  plays,  stories,  and  meditations  were  not  issued.  In  my 
opinion,  if  more  of  Par  Lagerkvist ’s  works  were  to  appear  soon 
in  English,  his  fine  work  would  speak  for  itself  and  win  recogni- 
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tion  and  appreciation  from  English  readers.  In  the  meantime, 
with  few  of  his  books  available  in  English,  the  cause  suffers  and 
may  be  lost  by  default. 

While  considering  the  work  of  Par  Lagerkvist,  one  naturally 
asks  the  question:  To  what  extent  has  he  been  influenced  by  the 
dynamic,  versatile  genius,  August  Strindberg?  This  is  a  problem 
still  to  be  investigated  and  may  or  may  not  be  significant.  It  is 
evident  that  Par  Lagerkvist  utilizes  many  details  and  motifs 
from  Strindberg’s  works.  In  his  last  work  of  literary  criticism. 
Modern  Theater  (1918),  Par  Lagerkvist  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Strindberg  as  the  innovator  who  in  his  later  plays  turned  modern 
drama  from  Ibsenesque  realism  to  a  drama  of  fantasy,  of  dream 
association,  and  of  free  creative  compositions  like  music,  though 
realistically  grounded.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  Par  Lager¬ 
kvist  finds  in  Strindberg  his  own  principles,  which  he  may  have 
worked  out  for  himself,  and  then  he  proceeds  in  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  way.  That  is,  he  finds  in  Strindberg  corroboration  of  the 
artistic  creed  formulated  clearly  and  fully  in  his  “Word  Art  and 
Figure  Arts”  (1913),  very  much  in  the  way  that  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  found  a  corroboration  and  application  of  his  own  theories  of 
the  Short  Story  in  the  stories  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

A  matter  possibly  of  more  significance  and  pertinence  is  the 
influence  of  archaic  art  on  the  work  of  Par  Lagerkvist — he  has 
been  more  directly  influenced  by  that,  I  believe,  than  by  the 
works  of  Strindberg.  This  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  summarize 
briefly  our  findings  as  to  the  influence  of  archaic  art  on  Par 
Lagerkvist’s  work.  His  literary  creed,  as  formulated  very  clearly 
in  his  early  work,  “Word  Art  and  Figure  Arts”  (1913),  is  very 
definitely  a  statement  of  archaic  principles,  derived  from  a 
study  of  medieval  literature,  Hindu  drama,  the  Bible,  Greek 
drama,  and  such  ancient  literatures.  He  recommends  there  as 
ideal  principles  for  modern  writers,  especially:  1.  Simplicity  of 
Style  and  Organization;  2.  A  Characterization  by  Types — General 
and  Symbolic;  3.  Focusing  of  the  Scene  on  a  Central  Point,  and 
above  all  4.  A  Totality  of  Effect  (see  my  article  “Patterns  of  the 
Work  of  Par  Lagerkvist”  [55.,  Feb.  1954]  for  fuller  discussion). 
Also  in  Paris,  where  Par  Lagerkvist  sojourned  as  a  young  man 
and  where  he  got  his  first  impressions  as  an  artist,  he  was  much 
influenced  by  modern  art,  which  in  many  respects  is  also  archaic. 
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On  these  basic  archaic  principles  of  technique  and  practice  Par 
Lagerkvist  has  sometimes  superimposed  modernistic  devices  of 
various  types  and  of  course  often  uses  a  subject-matter  reflecting 
modern  unrest  and  confusion. 

Modern  artists  and  modern  critics  appear  to  be  definitely 
committed  to  a  trend  away  from  the  representation  of  the  more 
or  less  photographic  copying  of  the  outside  world  to  something 
more  general,  more  symbolic,  or  archaic,  as  it  has  been  called. 
Francis  Henry  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  New  York  City,  has  brilliantly  analyzed  and  described 
this  art  trend  in  an  article  in  the  April  1952  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  entitled  “The  Archaic  Smile. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Arts  in  the  Times  of  Crisis.”  He  finds  the 
archaic  interpretation  in  Egyptian,  early  Greek,  medieval.  East¬ 
ern,  African  and  Etruscan  art,  as  well  as  in  Modern  art,  an  oft 
recurring  method,  especially  in  more  vital  periods  of  art.  It  is 
characterized,  he  believes,  by  a  stressing  of  the  idea  as  much  as 
the  form,  a  merging  of  objects  of  reality  with  the  world  of  spirit, 
so  that  particular  objects  have  no  reality  as  such;  the  oneness  of 
an  object  is  stressed  rather  than  the  parts;  spiritual  resignation 
or  faith  is  set  forth  in  the  so-called  archaic  smile;  there  is  a 
definite  trend  toward  generalization;  the  artist  as  such  is  sub¬ 
ordinated,  universals  are  earnestly  sought;  there  is  a  return  to  a 
type  of  religion  or  ideal  principles;  in  a  time  of  crisis,  absolutes 
are  presented  as  a  haven  from  life’s  opposites  (as  in  our  day  the 
clash  of  science  and  religion,  democracy  and  totalitarianism, 
makeshift  and  principle).  In  general,  one  might  say  then  that  the 
archaic  is  an  art  of  seeking  the  unseen  or  the  eternal,  away  from 
the  details  of  the  present  external  world.  All  these  principles  are 
in  his  article  beautifully  illustrated  by  pictures  of  Egyptian  gen¬ 
erals  and  Pharaohs,  archaic  Greek  Apolloes,  an  Etruscan  warrior, 
medieval  Christs  and  Virgins,  and  a  modern  Orpheus  by  Milles. 

All  this  discussion,  in  my  opinion,  has  considerable  bearing 
on  the  literary  art  of  the  modern  Swedish  writer.  Par  Lagerkvist. 
As  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  early  treatise  “Word  Art  and 
Figure  Arts,”  his  literary  manifesto,  he  advocates  a  return  to  a 
study  and  application  of  the  qualities  of  early  literature — Greek 
and  Hindu  drama,  the  Bible,  ballads,  medieval  literature.  Cer¬ 
tainly  much  in  these  early  literatures  is  archaic  in  its  form  and 
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spirit,  and  it  seems  natural  that  Par  Lagerkvist  would,  by  ob¬ 
serving  such  models,  unconsciously  fall  into  this  archaic  pat¬ 
tern. 

If  we  take  these  principles  of  archaic  art  as  drawn  up  by  Tay¬ 
lor  and  apply  them  to  Lagerkvist ’s  writings,  we  find  a  very  close 
correspondence.  Each  one  of  his  works  shows  interest  in  ideas 
as  well  as  in  form;  the  novel  Bar  abbas  brings  out  the  eternal 
struggle  between  good  and  evil;  the  main  character  is  broken, 
calloused  by  life  but  still  in  some  way  affected  by  the  higher 
good;  the  novels,  The  Dwarf  and  The  Hangman,  are  studies  on 
the  problem  of  evil.  In  all  the  works  of  Lagerkvist  (plays,  stories, 
and  novels)  ideas  of  many  types  are  presented  and  symbolized. 
The  artist  is  merged  in  his  idea  and  his  symbols.  There  is  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  reality  with  the  world  of  spirit  so  that  particular  objects 
have  no  reality  as  such.  One  has  to  read  Par  Lagerkvist ’s  works 
as  wholes  and  judge  them  as  such;  the  parts  form  architectonic 
totalities  as  in  the  archaic  art  described  by  Taylor. 

Par  Lagerkvist  certainly  works  with  the  general  purpose  of 
creating  a  oneness,  even  though  the  singleness  often  comes  from 
a  clash  of  opposites  as  in  medieval  miniatures  of  the  Life  Tree 
formed  from  opposing  elements  of  life. 

Lagerkvist’s  characters  are  certainly  of  a  general,  symbolic 
type,  not  individuals  but  types.  They  represent  not  individuals, 
but  more  or  less  generalized  concepts — though  often  there  are 
touches  of  realistic,  even  brutal  description.  Such  a  character 
is  Mork  in  the  early  work  Men;  though  young,  he  embodies  evil, 
unscrupulous  and  unchecked.  In  The  Demanding  Guest,  man  in 
general  is  symbolized  by  a  guest  disappointed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  at  a  hotel;  the  alchemist  in  The  Stone  of  the  Wise  is  the 
free  scientist  interested  only  in  Truth,  not  necessarily  in  moral 
good;  in  the  same  work  the  Rabbi  is  a  simple  believer.  Thus  from 
work  to  work  we  find  that  Lagerkvist’s  characters  are  largely 
types,  not  individuals. 

His  art  is  one  of  rich  symbolism  which  it  certainly  would  be 
rewarding  to  study  closely:  a  man  pursuing  a  beautiful  woman 
to  a  fountain  and  seeing  himself  in  the  water  is  Death;  God  is  a 
mother;  an  old  lady  on  a  train  wearing  black  gloves  is  Penury; 
the  red  glare,  the  climax  of  a  story,  is  a  symbol  of  war;  the  lily  is 
Aspiration  and  Hope;  iron  fragments  taken  from  bodies  and 
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thrown  back  at  the  foe  symbolize  the  vindictiveness  of  war,  and 
so  on  in  great  variety  and  profusion. 

Many  of  Par  Lagerkvist’s  plays  are,  as  Per  Lindberg  de¬ 
scribes  them  in  “Nigra  synpunkter  pa  Par  Lagerkvists  dra- 
matik,”  Svensk  Literatur  Tidskrift  (Nr.  4,  Aug.  3,  1940),  really 
mystic  rites  or  primitive  ceremonies,  incantations  to  summon 
good  powers  or  exorcise  evil  spirits  or  demons.  Such  works  are 
the  plays  Den  Osynlige  {The  Invisible  One),  a  pilgrimage  of  the 
soul,  a  theme  appearing  in  many  of  Strindberg’s  works;  Konun- 
gen  {The  King),  an  idealistic  ruler  and  his  usurper  with  a  finer 
idealist  to  come;  Seger  i  Marker  {Victory  in  Darkness)  with  bat¬ 
tling  powers  of  orderly  democracy  and  violent  proletarian  revo¬ 
lution.  All  these  plays  are  like  folk  rites  representing  good  and 
evil  gods  or  spirits,  encouraging  the  good,  exorcising  the  evil. 

What  Taylor  calls  the  archaic  smile  is  of  course  more  directly 
applicable  to  sculpture.  But  in  other  arts,  as  in  literature,  it 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  sense  of  life’s  mystery,  an  acceptance 
or  a  kind  of  resignation  to  a  spiritual  basis  of  life. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  complete  resignation  in  Par  Lager¬ 
kvist’s  work  or  even  a  conventional  Christian  religion.  Like 
many  moderns.  Par  Lagerkvist  is  still  confused  and  uncertain, 
but  there  is  a  hope — a  kind  of  conviction  that  the  ideal,  possibly 
in  a  new  religious  development,  will  emerge  from  the  clash  of 
many  opposites.  Par  Lagerkvist  has  faith  in  the  humanistic 
ideals  of  the  West,  especially  in  its  democracy,  in  love,  in  chil¬ 
dren,  in  simple  religious  people,  in  the  general  world  order.  Even 
evil  and  suffering  and  death  are  parts  of  this  process.  But  yet  his 
eyes  are  open  to  the  relentless  struggle  in  the  natural  world,  the 
many  hypocrisies,  sometimes  even  in  religion. 

One  can  then  with  justice  and  truth  call  Par  Lagerkvist’s 
art  an  archaic  art  like  that  described  by  Taylor,  an  art  of  uni- 
versals  which  has  great  appeal  to  a  world  in  crisis  groping  for 
truths,  for  principles  to  cling  to. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  am  translating  a  passage  from  Par 
Lagerkvist’s  work  that  might  serve  as  a  kind  of  specimen  or 
touchstone  of  the  archaism  we  have  been  describing  and  analyz¬ 
ing.  The  difficulty  of  this  method  of  analysis  in  his  case  is  that 
his  works  are  wholes — the  parts  blend  into  a  oneness,  the  ar- 
chaistic  principles  belong  to  the  complete  units.  The  novel  Ba- 
rabbas,  for  example,  must  be  read  and  judged  in  toto  as  a  single 
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complete  work  of  art — all  the  parts  belong  to  the  artistic  whole, 
the  total  effect  supplied  by  the  painting.  However,  we  shall  make 
an  attempt  at  illustrating  Par  Lagerkvist’s  archaism  by  quoting 
certain  passages  from  Del  eviga  leendet  (1920)  {The  Eternal  Smile), 
this  title,  curiously  enough,  also  suggesting  the  archaic  smile  of 
our  discussion.  It  is  one  of  Par  Lagerkvist’s  most  remarkable 
books,  a  book  of  reminiscences  by  many  of  the  dead,  many  of 
them  recalling  earthly  experiences.  After  the  reminiscences 
have  been  told,  the  dead  seek  God,  driven  by  an  urge  to  escape 
too  much  dissimilarity  and  later  too  much  sameness.  When  they 
find  God,  he  appears  as  a  kind  old  man,  fond  of  children,  trying 
his  best  to  serve  as  an  oldfashioned  sawer  of  wood.  One  of  these 
reminiscences  begins  as  follows:  “I  lived  on  a  most  strange  earth, 
said  one,  there  was  fire  within  it.  We  lived  happily  on  the  ground. 
We  sowed  and  harvested  as  our  fathers  had  done,  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  old  times.  We  grew  vineyards  and  grain  in  the  great 
valleys,  we  planted  the  gray  olive  trees  on  the  sloping  mountains, 
we  understood  the  meaning  of  life.  Now  I  shall  relate! 

“Near  the  mountain  lay  a  house  where  Guiditta  lived.  About 
her  is  nearly  everything  I  am  going  to  mention.  She  was  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  young  girls  with  us,  but  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  others.  When  she  went  along  the  roads 
with  her  basket,  the  earth  sparkled  with  joy  and  the  swallows 
mounted  higher  up  in  the  light,  resting  in  their  flight. 

“With  us  was  always  the  sun.  With  us  the  sun  had  always 
been  as  far  back  as  our  people  could  remember.  The  heaven  stood 
high  and  far  off,  always  was  the  earth  with  us.” 

The  two  young  Italians,  boy  and  girl,  became  great  com¬ 
rades  and  friends,  but  not  lovers.  They  clambered  as  chums 
around  in  the  mountains  until  one  day  in  a  far-off  mountain  cleft 
they  came  up  to  a  strange  hut.  W'ithin  it  lived  an  old  hag  who 
said  of  herself:  “I  am  no  human  being,  I  keep  watch  over  them.” 
Guiditta  asked  to  have  her  fortune  told  from  her  palm.  The  old 
hag  looked  over  her  hand  carefully  and  made  her  pronounce¬ 
ment:  “When  you  bring  forth  a  child  you  will  have  to  die.”  “Why 
must  I  die?”  “Because  with  you  life  has  become  so  much.” 

After  this  dire  prophecy  the  mood  of  the  young  folks  changes. 
They  turn  to  each  other  in  love;  the  young  woman,  apparently 
accepting  her  fate,  wholeheartedly  gives  herself  to  her  lover. 

To  continue  translating: 
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“The  next  spring  came  and  she  was  about  to  bring  forth.  It 
was  a  hot  day  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  She  did  not  cry  out — only 
strove  in  labor.  When  she  had  brought  forth,  she  was  dead.  Her 
blood  was  too  rich  and  violent,  it  desired  that  she  should  die. 

“I  took  the  child  in  my  arms.  It  was  so  little.  I  pressed  it 
violently  to  my  breast,  I  looked  around,  alone.  I  was  overcome 
by  the  deepest  grief. 

“Then  I  heard  far  off  a  song,  a  single-toned  happy  song  which 
I  had  heard  before.  I  stood  and  listened,  with  bowed  head  I  went 
out  before  the  door  with  the  child  pressed  tightly  to  my  breast. 

“Through  the  valley  passed  a  slow  procession.  In  front 
walked  a  man  carrying  on  a  long  reed,  a  phallic  symbol;  he 
carried  it  high  in  the  sun,  after  him  followed  all  the  singing  folk. 
It  was  an  old  rite  of  our  fathers  on  this  day  in  spring,  the  time  of 
fertilization.  I  stood  with  my  child  pressed  hard  against  my 
breast,  it  was  so  little.  I  looked  and  looked  at  the  great,  moving 
procession;  I  thought  it  was  strange  that  they  celebrated  this 
festival  today. 

“The  sun  glared  without  limit,  all  sang  the  same  one-toned 
happy  song.  I  went  out  to  meet  them  on  the  ground.” 

As  he  stands  there  holding  his  child,  there  comes  to  him  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  life.  Life  desires  only  itself — to  be 
sure,  it  wants  trees,  people,  flowers,  but  not  any  one  of  them. 
When  any  definite  object  or  person  is  not  needed  in  the  plan,  it 
is  blotted  out.  As  he  continues  to  stand  there  holding  the  child 
still  wet  from  the  birth,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  which  consumes  everything. 

“And  when  I  looked  around,  I  saw  all  the  people  standing 
motionless.  They  were  only  waiting.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
understood  they  must  die.  But  they  sang  their  happy  one-toned 
song  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing  they  owned.  We  were  consumed 
by  the  burning  earth. 

“Now  it  is  all  only  empty  deserts.  Cliffs  that  waste  away, 
that  become  sand,  sand  that  swirls  around  in  the  glowing  sun. 

“He  sat  quiet.  Afterwards  he  said  calmly:  ‘I  do  not  believe 
life  desires  trees  or  people,  I  do  not  believe  life  desires  flowers 
and  swaying  grass  except  when  it  means  just  that.  Otherwise 
it  would,  just  as  life,  be  nothing.  Empty  desert.  Sand  which 
swirls  around  in  an  empty  space.’  Then  he  was  silent.” 
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versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  Pp.  205.  Price,  $3.75. 

909.  Walters,  Thorstina.  Modern  Sagas.  North  Dakota  In¬ 
stitute  for  Regional  Studies,  Fargo,  1953.  Pp.  229.  Price,  $3.75. 

I  Icelandic-Araerican  pioneers  and  their  descendants. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  p.  78;  by  G.  M. 
Waller  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  38,  No.  1,  pp.  54—55;  by  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefdnsson  in  SR,  Vol.  37,  Aug.  14,  p.  18. 

III.  Instruction  in  Scandinavian 

See  also  Items  932,  933,  937,  941,  and  955. 

910  (745).  af  Geijerstam,  Gustaf.  Mina  pojkar.  Edited  and 
Adapted  for  Beginning  Classes  by  Arthur  Wald.  Augustana 
Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Illustrated.  Pp.  151.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  printed  version  of  a  highly  usable  beginning  reader  and  introduction  to 
grammar. 

911.  Knaplund,  Paul.  “Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Pioneer  and 
Crusader,”  NASR,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  23-43. 

A  portrait  of  the  Wisconsin  professor  and  crusader. 

LANGUAGE 
I.  General 

912.  Grundstrom,  Harald.  Lulelapsk  ordbok.  On  the  Basis 
of  Collections  by  K.  B.  Wiklund,  Bjorn  Collinder,  and  the 
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Author.  Lundequistska  bokhandeln,  Uppsala;  Einar  Munks- 
gaard,  Copenhagen,  1946-53.  Pp.  1711. 

Rev.  by  Asbjorn  Nesheim  in  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  2,  pp.  298-301. 

913.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Bilingualism  and  Mixed  Languages: 
Problems  of  Bilingual  Description,”  Georgetown  University  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  on  Languages  and  Linguistics,  No.  7,  pp.  9-19. 

“A  synchronic  approach  is  possible  in  the  study  of  bilingual  phenomena;  .  .  . 
the  identifications  made  between  different  phonemic  systems  by  bilingual  speak¬ 
ers  can  be  predicted  by  a  careful  bilingual  description;  .  .  .  [and]  these  can  be 
tested  by  experimentation  and  observation,  and  can  then  be  stated  as  diaphonic 
formulas  in  which  the  phonemes  of  the  respective  languages  constitute  the 
terms.” 

914.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Nordiske  sprikproblemer — Opinions- 
undersokelse,”  Nordisk  Tids^rift  for  vetenskap,  konst  och  industri 
(1953),  pp.  225-249. 

A  questionnaire  on  intra-Scandinavian  problems  and  its  highly  interesting 
results. 

915.  The  New  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.  Three  volumes. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  New  York.  Pp.  4370.  Price,  $39.50. 

916  (750,  606).  Studies  in  Honor  of  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 
Edited  by  L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kansas  Press,  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  Pp.  169.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  Hdkon  Hamre  in  JEGP,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  4,  pp.  615-617. 

917.  Weinreich,  Uriel.  Languages  in  Contact:  Findings  and 
Problems.  Publications  of  the  Linguistic  Circle  of  New  York, 
No.  1.  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  xii-|-148. 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  3,  pp.  380-388. 

II.  Old  Norse 
See  also  Items  955-965. 

918.  Einarsson,  Stefan,  “Attatakannir  f  fornritum,”  Skirnir, 
Vol.  CXXVII,  pp.  165-199. 

919.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “The  Origin  of  Egill  Skallagrfms- 
son’s  Runhenda,”  Studier  tillagnade  Bjorn  Collinder  den  23  juli 
1954  (Scandinavica  et  Fenno-Ugrica),  pp.  54-60. 
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920.  Einarsson,  Stefan,  “Smelki  lir  Islendingasogum,”  Skir- 
nir,  Vol.  CXXVII,  pp.  210-215. 

921  (756).  Haugen,  Einar.  First  Grammatical  Treatise:  The 
Earliest  Germanic  Phonology:  An  Edition,  Translation,  and  Com¬ 
mentary.  Language  Monograph,  No.  25;  Supplement  to  Lan¬ 
guage,  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  Vol.  26, 
No.  4,  Waverly  Press,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  1950.  Pp.  64. 

Rev.  by  A.  M.  Sturtevant  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  28-33. 

922.  Hollander,  Lee  M.  “The  Problem  of  the  Proper  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Old  Norse  Names,”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  125-129. 

“Translation,  even  the  translation  of  names,  is  an  art  for  which  certain  rules  can 
be  given — only  to  be  broken  whenever  the  dominant  unwritten  (and  unwritable) 
dictates  of  fitness  and  good  taste  override  them;  an  art  in  which  consistency  is 
desirable  but  often  unattainable.” 

923.  Janzen,  Assar.  “The  Provenance  of  Proto-Norse 
Personal  Names  I,”  Names,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  81-192. 

“The  Prim.  Scand.  nomenclature,  as  we  now  know  it,  partly  reflects  an  old 
common-Germanic  naming  system,  and  partly  shows  a  gradual  development 
towards  a  specific  Scandinavian  type  of  name-giving,  which  appears  as  fuUy 
developed  during  the  Viking  Age.” 

924  (766).  Johannesson,  Alexander.  Isldndisches  etymolog- 
isches  Wdrterbuch,  1,  2,  and  3.  A.  Francke  A.G.  Verlag,  Bern, 
1951,  1952.  Pp.  400. 

Rev.  by  George  S.  Lane  in  MLN,  Vol.  LXIX,  No.  5,  pp.  357-360. 

925.  Lehmann,  W.  P.  “Old  English  and  Old  Norse  Second¬ 
ary  Preterits  in  -r-,”  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  2  (Part  1),  pp.  202- 
210. 

“The  r  should  not  be  attributed  to  reduplication,  but  rather  to  the  type  of 
secondary  conjugation  which  became  productive  in  the  early  IE  dialects.” 

926.  Lindblad,  Gustav.  Det  islandska  accenttecknet:  En  histor- 
isk-ortografisk  studie.  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  Lund,  1952. 

Rev.  by  Kemp  Malone  in  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  1  (Part  1),  pp.  166-167. 

927.  Moulton,  William  G.  “The  Stops  and  Spirants  of  Early 
Germanic,”  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  1  (Part  1),  pp.  1-42. 
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Pre-Old-Icelandic  changes,  pp.  9-13;  the  evidence  of  the  older  Norse  runic  in¬ 
scriptions,  pp.  13-17;  the  Old  Icelandic  evidence,  pp.  17-21. 

928.  Sprenger,  Ulrike.  Praesens  Hisloricum  und  Praeteritum 
in  der  Altisldndischen  Saga.  Easier  Studien  zur  Deutschen 
Sprache  und  Literatur  11.  Basel  (Schwabe),  1951.  Pp.  144. 

Rev.  by  Lee  M.  Hollander  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  33-35. 

929.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “Concerning  Doublet 
Synonyms  in  Old  Norse,”  MLN  (May),  pp.  321-324. 

Mdni:  Tungl  ‘Moon’;  MO’)'  Ambdtt  ‘Maid  Servant.’ 

930.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “The  Genesis  and  Inflection 
of  the  Element-fgSr  in  Old  Norse  Compounds,”  JEGP,  Vol. 
LIII,  No.  l,pp.  90-91. 

931.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “The  Shift  of  Gender  in 
Certain  Modern  Swedish  and  Danish  Words.”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No. 
3,pp.  118-124. 

krig;  helbred;  mUnniska:  menneske;  tack. 

III.  Danish 
See  Items  914  and  931. 

932.  Fenneberg,  Paul.  Speak  Danish:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Colloquial  Danish.  [5th  Ed.]  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York, 
1953.  Price,  $2.00. 

933.  McKay's  Modern  Danish-English  and  English-Danish 
Dictionary.  By  Jobs.  Magnussen,  Otto  Madsen,  and  Hermann 
Vinterberg.  McKay,  New  York.  Pp.  882.  Price,  $6.00. 

Compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Danish  publishing  house  of  Gyldendal. 

IV.  Modem  Icelandic 
See  Item  924. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  Items  913,  914,  988,  and  989. 

934  (770).  Haugen,  Einar.  The  Norwegian  Language  in 
America:  A  Study  in  Bilingual  Behavior.  Vol.  1:  The  Bilingual 
Community;  Vol.  II:  The  American  Dialects  of  Norwegian.  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1953.  Pp.  xiv4-695. 
Price,  $8.00. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  186-190;  by  W.  F.  Leopold  in 
GR,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  4,  pp.  307-313;  and  by  Fritz  Franchiger  in  Studies  in 
Linguistics,  Vol.  11,  Nos.  3-4,  1953,  pp.  7^-82. 

935.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Tvetoppet  vokal  i  Oppdalsmilet,” 
Maal  og  minne,  Hefte  1-4  (1954),  pp.  66-78. 

A  detailed  and  illustrated  treatment. 

936.  (623).  Indrebd,  Gustav.  Norsk  MUsoga.  Utgjevi  av  Per 
Hovda  og  Per  Thorson,  Bergen,  1951.  Pp.  504. 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  JEGP,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  1,  pp.  94-96. 

937.  McKay's  Modern  N orwegian-English  and  English-N or- 
wegian  Dictionary.  Edited  by  B.  Berulfsen  and  H.  Scavenius. 
McKay,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  700.  Price,  $5.00. 

938  (772).  Myhre,  Reidar.  Vokalismen  i  Iddemilet.  {Skrifter 
fra  norsk  milforearkiv  ved  Sigurd  Kolsrud.  I.)  Jacob  Dybwad, 
Oslo,  1952.  Pp.  IV-1-118. 

Rev.  by  Stefdn  Einarsson  in  MLN,  Vol.  LXIX,  No.  3,  p.  229. 

939.  Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Omstridde  sp^rsmdl  i  norsk  sprdkut- 
vikling.  Fabritius  og  Sinner  Forlag,  Oslo,  1952.  Pp.  123. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  95-96. 

VI.  Swedish 

See  also  Items  914  and  931. 

940.  Janzen,  Assar.  “Nigra  ortnamn  i  Alvsborgs  Ian,” 
Namn  och  Bygd,  Vol.  42,  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-57. 

Alboga;  Alskutorna;  Baltds;  Bur,  Bua,  Boda;  Bdnhult;  FUlatjcim;  Gantar&s, 
Gant&sen;  Glattesis,  Lovesberget;  Huggandekiirr;  H^gsbol;  Jarsberget,  GSr- 
sjon;  Kallebacka;  KallenSs;  Lystorp;  Mulsj5n,  Mulis;  M&lje;  Nkritan;  Pinke&n, 
Pinkenaset;  Piholmen;  Ruggebo;  Sked(e)skamma;  Sorkes  mosse;  Tappbo; 
Tapple  kvarn,  Tapplesjo;  Torgasjon;  Tumben;  Venavalla,  Venesjon;  VingreA; 
Asset;  Onnered;  Ovendalen. 

941.  Ndjd,  Ruben  and  others.  McKay's  Modern  English- 
Swedish  and  Swedish- English  Dictionary.  McKay,  New  York. 
Pp.  478.  Price,  $3.50. 
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LITERATURE 
1.  General 

942  (777).  Bentley,  Eric.  In  Search  of  Theatre.  Vintage 
Books,  New  York.  Pp.  xii-j-SSS.  Price,  $0.95. 

A  reprint  of  the  Knopf  edition. 

943.  Brandell,  Gunnar.  “A  Quarter  Century  of  Scandinavian 
Literature,”  BA,  Vol.  28,  No.  4,  pp.  407-422. 

An  essay  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  literary  currents  in  Scandinavia  since 
the  1920’s  with  this  prophecy:  “It  is  very  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  near  future  will  be  under  the  sign  of  romanticism,  idealism,  and  perhaps 
religion.” 

944.  Gassner,  John.  The  Theatre  in  Our  Time.  Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York,  Pp.  588.  Price,  $5.00. 

A  survey  of  the  men,  materials  and  movements  in  the  modern  theater,  with 
special  consideration  given,  among  others,  to  Ibsen  and  Strindberg.  The  section 
on  Strindberg  indicates  that  he  is  gaining  ground  steadily  in  American  criticism, 
and  Ibsen  still  maintains  his  position. 

Rev.  by  Norris  Houghton  in  TA,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  10,  pp.  7-8. 

945.  Highet,  Gilbert.  “Ice  and  Fire,”  pp.  20-28,  A  Clerk  of 
Oxenford,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  xii-f-272. 

A  brief  appreciative  essay  on  Icelandic  sagas  and  modern  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture. 

946  (780).  Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.  “Modernism”  in  Modern 
Drama:  A  Definition  and  an  Estimate.  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1953.  Pp.  xi-|-138.  Price,  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  182-186;  and  by 
John  Gassner  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2,  p.  28. 

947  (781,  363).  Lamm,  Martin.  Modern  Drama.  Translated 
by  Karin  Elliott.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1953.  Pp. 
xx-1-359.  Price,  $6.00. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  98-99. 

948.  Modern  Scandinavian  Plays.  Liveright  Publishing 
Corporation,  New  York,  and  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  New  York.  Pp.  366.  Price,  $4.50. 

Contains  introductions  and  these  translations:  August  Strindberg’s  The  Great 
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Highway,  Kaj  Munk’s  Egdykke,  Tryggvi  Sveinbjornsson’s  Bishop  J&n  Arason, 
and  Trygve  Kielland’s  Queen  Margaret  of  Norway. 

Rev.  in  Midwest  Scandinavian,  Vol.  74,  No.  1,  p.  11. 

949.  Munch,  P.  A.  and  Magnus  Olsen.  Norse  Mythology. 
Translated  by  Sigurd  B.  Hustvedt.  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  New  York.  Price,  $3.75. 

The  third  printing. 

950.  Naess,  Almar.  Hvor  Id  Vinland?  Dreyer,  Oslo.  Pp.  246. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  p.  383. 

951.  Philippson,  Ernst  Alfred.  Die  Genealogie  der  Goiter  in 
Germanischer  Religion,  Mythologie  und  Theologie.  Illinois  Studies 
in  Language  and  Literature,  Vol.  37,  No.  3.  The  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1953.  Pp.  ix+94. 

Rev.  by  Paul  Schach  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  177-180. 

952.  Scandinavian  Songs  and  Ballads.  Selected  by  Martin  S. 
Allwood.  Anglo-American  Center,  Marston  Hill,  Mullsjo,  Swe¬ 
den.  Pp.  55.  Price,  6  crowns. 

Translations  of  forty-seven  poems. 

953.  Shaw,  George  Bernard.  Plays  and  Players.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York.  Price,  $1.35. 

Essays  on  the  theater.  World's  Classics  No.  585. 

954.  Williams,  Raymond.  Drama  from  Ibsen  to  Eliot.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  vii-f  282.  Price,  $3.75. 

Rev.  by  Norman  De  Marco  in  Educational  Theatre  Journal,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p. 
82;  and  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  Comparative  Literature,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  pp.  360- 
361. 

II.  Old  Norse 

See  also  Items  888,  891,  898,  903,  907,  918-931. 

955.  Baetke,  Walter  (Editor).  Hrafnkels  saga  freysgoda. 
Niemeyer,  Halle,  1952.  Pp.  108. 

Rev.  by  A.  R.  Taylor  in  MLN,  Vol.  48,  No.  2. 

956.  Brodeur,  Arthur  G.  “Design  for  Terror  in  the  Purging  of 
Heorot,”  JEGP,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  4,  pp.  503-513. 

Considers  also,  comparatively,  the  Grettisaga. 
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957.  Craigie,  William  A.  (Editor).  S^nisbdk  tslenzskra  rimna. 
Selected  by  Sir  William  A.  Craigie.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  London,  and  H.  F.  Leiftur,  Reykjavik,  1952.  Vol.  I,  pp. 
lxxv+306;  Vol.  II,  pp.  lxii+334;  and  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  xxxii+414. 
Price,  £6. 15s. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  137-139,  and  by  A.  R.  Taylor  in 
Modern  Language  Renew,  Vol.  49,  No.  2,  pp.  264-266. 

958.  Hermannsson,  Hallddr.  “Tyrkir,  Leif  Erikson’s  Foster- 
Father,”  MLN,  Vol.  LXIX,  No.  6,  pp.  388-393. 

Concludes  that  Tyrkir  was  not  a  historical  character:  “It  seems  futile  to  debate 
the  question  whether  Tyi^  was  sober  or  drunk,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Tyrkir  as  such  never  existed.”  Shows  how  this  fact  has  possible  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  other  sagas. 

959.  Schach,  Paul.  “Some  Parallels  to  the  Tree  Dream  in 
‘Ruodlieb’,”  Monatshefte,  pp.  353-364. 

“It  would  seem  that  this  motif  [the  genealogical  tree  dream]  was  handed  down 
by  Herodotus  to  Pliny  and  his  approximate  contemporaries  including  Suetonius 
and  from  them  to  Wolfherius  and  the  anonymous  author  of  Ruodlieb,  by  whom 
it  was  transmitted  to  Snorri  and  the  Icelandic  saga  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.” 

960.  Stockton,  Eric.  “Thorstein  Veblen  as  an  Icelandic 
Scholar,”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  1-11. 

Considers  Veblen’s  interest  in  Old  Icelandic  civilization  and,  particularly, 
Veblen 's  The  Laxdeela  Saga:  Translated  from  the  Icelandic:  With  an  Introduction 
(B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  1925).  Lists  incorrect  renderings. 

961  (793).  Sveinsson,  Einar  Ol.  The  Age  of  the  Sturlungs: 
Icelandic  Civilization  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Islandica,  Vol. 
XXXVI.  Translated  by  J6hann  S.  Hannesson.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1953.  Pp.  vii-f-180.  Price,  $4.00. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  pp.  77-78;  and  by 
P.  M.  Mitchell  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  135-136. 

962  (794,  640).  Turville-Petre,  G.  Origins  of  Icelandic  Lit¬ 
erature,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  260. 
Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  p.  77;  by  A.  R.  Taylor 
in  Modern  Language  Review,  Vol.  49,  No.  2,  pp.  263-264;  and  by  Adolph  B. 
Benson  in  Speculum,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  3,  pp.  616-617. 
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963  (791).  porgils  saga  ok  HafliSa.  Edited  by  Ursula  Brown. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1952.  Pp.  xii4'105. 

Rev.  by  Stef4n  Einarsson  in  MLN,  Vol.  LXIX,  No.  1,  pp.  71-72. 

964  (513,  375).  Three  Icelandic  Sagas:  Gunnlaugs  saga  orms- 
tunga,  Bandamanna  saga,  Droplaugarsona  saga.  Translated  by 
Margaret  Schlauch  and  M.  H.  Scargill.  Princeton  University 
Press  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York, 
1950.  Pp.  150.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  R.  George  Thomas  in  MLQ,  Vol.  IS,  No.  2  (June),  pp.  187-189. 

965.  Ulvestad,  Bjarne.  “How  Old  Are  the  Mythological 
Eddie  Poems?”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  49-69. 

A  survey  and  a  discussion. 

III.  Danish 

See  also  Items  887,  888,  893,  894,  and  923. 

General 

966.  Danske  Metrikere.  Udgivet  av  Arthur  Arnholtz,  Erik 
Dal,  Aage  Kabell.  I.  Fra  Bielke  til  Gerner.  J.  H.  Schultz  Forlag, 
Copenhagen,  1953.  Pp.  xv4-410.  (Universitetsjubilaeets  Danske 
Samfund.  Publikation  nr.  365).  Price,  22  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  139-140. 

967.  Linneballe,  Poul.  ‘“The  Nation’s  Drawing  Room’,” 
A  SR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  3,  pp.  243-247. 

An  account  of  the  Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen  reprinted  from  the  Danish 
Foreign  Office  Journal. 

968.  Strandvold,  Georg.  “Longfellow  og  Danmark:  Amerikas 
f^rste  Tolk  for  dansk  Litteratur,”  Dansk  Nytaar  1955,  pp.  69-72. 

A  popular  account  of  Longfellow’s  interest  in  and  translations  from  Danish 
literature. 

Emil  Aarestrup 

969.  Brix,  Hans.  Emil  Aarestrup,  /-//.  Gyldendal,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1952.  Pp.  1984-249.  Price,  37.50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  P.  M.  Mitchell  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  42-44. 
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Hans  Christian  Andersen 

970.  Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  “In  Millenniums.  The  First 
English  Translation  of  a  Prophetic  Travel  Fantasy,”  Rotarian, 
Vol.  LXXXV,  No.  2,  pp.  18-19. 

Translation  by  James  B.  Giern  of  a  sketch  written  by  Andersen  in  1840. 

971.  Catalog  of  the  Jean  Hers  holt  Collection  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Original  Manuscripts,  Letters,  First  Editions,  Pres¬ 
entation  Copies,  and  Related  Materials.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington.  Pp.  97.  Price,  $1.25  (paperbound). 

The  collection  recorded  in  this  catalog  was  presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
by  Jean  Hersholt  and  is  considered  the  hnest  comprehensive  collection  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  in  existence  outside  of  Denmark.  The  catalog  is  based  upon 
Mr.  Hersholt’s  own  records  and  has  been  edited  by  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Chief  of 
the  Rare  Books  Division,  Library  of  Congress.  See  also  Items  645  and  974. 

972.  Engberg,  Idun.  “Eventyrdigteren,”  Dansk  Nytaar  1955. 
pp.  40-43. 

Personal  impressions  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy  tales. 

973.  Godden,  Rumer  [Mrs.  Margaret  Rumer  Haynes  Dixon]. 
“Last  of  the  Great  Fairytalers,”  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  52,  pp. 
6-8,  32. 

A  popular  but  illuminating  article  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy  tales  and 
stories.  The  author  finds  that  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  Andersen  are  lost 
in  most  English  translations,  but  that  the  newest,  by  R.  P.  Keigwin,  “catches 
the  essence  of  Hans  Andersen  as  never  before.’’ 

974.  Goff,  Frederick  R.  “Hans  Christian  Andersen  Collec¬ 
tion,”  Library  of  Congress  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  Vol.  11,  No.  3,  pp.  188-189. 

On  new  additions  to  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  collection  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Hersholt.  See  also  Items  645  and  971. 

975.  “Make-Believe  World;  Children’s  Illustrations  for 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,”  Time,  Vol.  LXIII,  No.  14,  pp.  80-82. 

Four  color  reproductions  accompanied  by  a  note  on  a  travelling  exhibition  of 
children’s  illustrations  for  the  fairy  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

976.  Th^fner,  B^rge.  “Children  Illustrate  Andersen,”  ASR, 
Vol.  XLII,  No.  l,pp.  37-42. 

An  illustrated  article  on  an  exhibition  of  2,500  children’s  drawings  illustrating 
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Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy  tales,  made  in  response  to  a  world- wide  compe¬ 
tition  sponsored  by  the  “International  Union  for  Child  Welfare.” 

Karen  Blixen  {Isak  Dinesen) 

977.  Blixen,  Karen.  Kardinalens  tredie  Historie.  Et  grafisk 
Vaerk  af  Erik  Clemmensen.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1952.  Pp. 
85.  Price,  92  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Borge  Gedsd  Madsen,  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  101-103. 

Georg  Brandes 

978.  Schwab,  Arnold  T.  “Georg  Brandes  and  James  Huneker 
A  Cosmopolitan  Friendship,”  Modern  Language  Forum,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  Nos.  3-4  (Sept.-Dee.,  1953),  pp.  30-49. 

The  extant  portion  of  the  corresfjondence  (1909-1921)  between  Georg  Brandes 
and  the  American  writer,  James  Gibbon  Huneker,  published  in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  time.  Brandes’  letters  are  in  French,  Huneker’s  in  English. 

//.  C.  Branner 

979.  Madsen,  B^rge  Geds0.  “Det  Menneskelige  Ansvar. 
Nogle  Betragtninger  vedr^rende  to  af  Danmarks  betydeligste 
Forfattere  i  dette  Aarhundrede,”  Dansk  Nytaar  1955  (Blair, 
Nebraska),  pp.  73-76. 

Comparison  of  H.  C.  Branner’s  Rytteren  (see  Items  646  and  801)  and  Martin  A. 
Hansen’s  L^gneren. 


Peter  Freuchen 

980.  Freuchen,  Peter.  Ice  Floes  and  Flaming  Water;  A  True 
Adventure  in  Melville  Bay.  Translated  by  John  Hambro.  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.,  New  York.  Pp.  242.  Price,  $3.95. 

Rev.  by  R.  H.  Dillon  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  79,  No.  17,  p.  1822;  by  Trevor 
Lloyd  in  NYTB,  Oct.  24,  p.  32;  by  Jeannette  Mirsky  in  NYHB,  Nov.  14,  Sect.  I, 
p.  3;  and  in  New  Yorker,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  36,  pp.  171-172. 

981  (804).  Freuchen,  Peter.  Vagrant  Viking:  My  Life  and 
Adventures.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Julian  Hambro. 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  x-f-422.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  Earl  Foel  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  19,  1953,  p.  9;  by  Holger 
Lundbergh  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  pp.  75-76;  by  Hubert  Wilkins  in  SR,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  No.  49  (Dec.  5,  1953),  pp.  37-38;  and  by  H.  A.  Wooster  in  Library 
Journal,  Vol.  79,  No.  1,  p.  60. 
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Frederik  Lange  Grundivig 

982.  Bay,  J.  Christian.  Frederik  Lange  Grundivig,  Hans  Dag 
og  Daad.  Minde  paa  Hundredaarsdagen  den  15.  Maj  1954.  Rosen- 
kilde  og  Baggers  Forlag,  Copenhagen.  Pp.  85+2. 

Rev.  in  Midwest  Scandinavian,  Vol.  73,  No.  7,  p.  4. 

N.  F.  S.  Grundivig 

983.  Jones,  Llewellyn.  “Grundtvig  as  a  Scandinavian  Pre¬ 
cursor  of  Humanism,”  Humanist,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1  (Jan.-Feb., 
1953),  pp.  34-36. 

Consideration  of  Grundivig  as  a  “Lutheran  humanist.” 

984.  Knudsen,  Johannes.  “Grundtvig  and  Mythology,” 
Lutheran  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  pp.  299-309. 

To  Grundtvig,  “myths  are  forms  in  which  truth  is  expressed.”  Behind  the  myth 
“lies  a  faith.  The  faith  begets  the  form,  yet  the  two  are  not  identical.” 

985  (649,  809).  Koch,  Hal.  Grundtvig.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Llewellyn  Jones.  The 
Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1952.  Pp.  xx+231.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Rev.  by  Russel  A.  Peterson  in  Amateur  Book  Collector,  Vol.  IV,  No.  10,  p.  8. 
Martin  A.  Hansen 

986.  Hansen,  Martin  A.  “Wind,  Weather,  and  Men’s 
Minds,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  pp.  324-328. 

Reprintfxl  from  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal.  Popular  notions  about  climate 
and  weather  and  their  influence  on  national  character.  See  also  Item  979. 

Ludvig  Holberg 

987.  Miller,  Kai  Friis.  “Holberg — A  Great  European,” 
ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  2,  pp.  145-152. 

Considers,  among  other  things.  Goldsmith’s  account  of  Holberg  in  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  (1759).  An  article  reprinted 
from  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal. 

988.  Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Om  norskhet  i  sprdket  hos  Ludvig 
Holberg.  Fabritius  &  Sinners  Forlag,  Oslo. 

Rev.  by  H&kon  Hamre  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  180-182. 
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Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 

989.  Madsen,  Borge  Gedso.  “Influences  from  J.  P.  Jacobsen 
and  Sigbjorn  Obstfelder  on  Rainer  Maria  Rilke’s  ‘Die  Aufzeich- 
nungen  des  Malte  Laurids  Brigge’,”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  105- 
114. 

Rilke’s  treatment  of  Jacobsen’s  “des  eigenen  Todes”  theme;  Rilke’s  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  Jacobsen,  and  similarities  between  Rilke’s  Matte  and  Obstfelder’s  En 
praests  daghog. 

Spren  Kierkegaard 

990.  Arendt,  Hannah.  “Tradition  and  the  Modern  Age,” 
Partisan  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  pp.  53-75. 

Considers  Kierkegaard,  Marx,  and  Nietzsche  as  rebels  against  the  tradition  of 
the  political  thought  that  began  in  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  all 
challenged  “the  alleged  abstractions  of  philosophy  and  the  concept  of  man  as  an 
animal  rationale.” 

991.  Barker,  Samuel.  “Prayers  of  Kierkegaard.  For  Mixed 
Chorus,  Soprano  Solo,  and  Orchestra.  Op.  30.” 

First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  December  3, 1954.  Scores  not  published,  recording  not  made  at  present.  Note 
on  the  composition  appears  in  Concert  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Seventy-Fourth  Season,  1954-1955.  Seventh  Program,  pp.  330-332.  (“The  com¬ 
poser  has  selected  several  prayers  interpolated  through  Kierkegaard’s  writings 
and  sermons,  written  between  1847  and  1855.  They  are  found  in  his  Journals,  in 
The  Unchangeableness  of  God  and  in  Christian  Discourses.")  The  bulletin  also 
contains  a  brief  essay  on  Kierkegaard  by  John  N.  Burk  (see  Item  993). 

The  choral  work  was  reviewed  or  commented  on  by  Olin  Downes  in  New  York 
Times,  December  9,  p.  40;  by  Irwin  Kolodin  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  52,  p.  23; 
by  Winthrop  Sargent  in  New  Yorker,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  44,  p.  141;  and  in  Time, 
Vol.  LXIV,  No.  25,  p.  57. 

992.  Bonifazi,  Conrad.  Christendom  Attacked.  A  Comparison 
of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche.  Rockloff,  London,  1953.  Pp.  xv-f- 
190.  Price,  21s. 

Rev.  by  Carl  Michalson  in  Religion  in  Life,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  pp.  152-153. 

993.  [Burk,  John  N.]  “Kierkegaard — the  Man  of  Ruthless 
Faith,”  Concert  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Seventy-Fourth  Season,  1954-1955.  Seventh  Program,  pp.  321- 
327. 

Signed  J.  N.  B.  See  also  Item  991. 
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994.  Clive,  Geoffrey.  ‘“The  Teleological  Suspension  of  the 
Ethical’  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature,” /o«rno/  of  Religion, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  2,  pp.  75-87. 

Kierkegaard’s  concept  of  teleological  suspension  of  the  ethical  (as  expressed  in 
Fear  and  Trembling)  considered  as  a  theme  in  the  writings  of  Ibsen  {Brand), 
Melville,  and  Dostoevski. 

995  (655,  815).  Collins,  James.  The  Existentialists:  A  Critical 
Study.  Henry  Regnery  Company,  Chicago,  1952.  Pp.  xi-{-268. 
Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Kaufmann  in  Kenyon  Revirw,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  pp.  486-490. 

996  (816).  Collins,  James.  The  Mind  of  Kierkegaard.  Henry 
Regnery  Company,  Chicago,  1953.  Pp.  xiv-t-304.  Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  N.  F.  S.  Ferrd  in  Christian  Century,  Vol.  LXXI,  No.  1,  p.  19;  by  Ralph 
Harper  in  New  Scholasticism,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  349-351;  by  Michael 
Harrington  in  Commonweal,  Vol.  LIX,  No.  11  (Dec.  18,  1953),  pp.  289-290;  by 
Walter  Kaufmaim  in  Kenyon  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  pp.  486-490;  by  Alden 
Drew  Kelley  in  Anglican  Theological  Review,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  pp.  302-304; 
by  James  V.  MuUaney  in  Thomist,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2,  pp.  261-264;  by  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  in  NYTB,  Feb.  7,  p.  6;  by  Robert  Phelps  in  Yale  Review,  Vol.  XLIV, 
No.  1,  p.  137;  by  Donald  K.  Rhoades  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  4,  p.  4(X); 
and  in  United  Stales  Quarterly  Book  Review,  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  pp.  63-64. 

997.  Fairhurst,  Stanley  J.  “Soren  Kierkegaard  [a  Bibliog¬ 
raphy],”  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1  (November,  1953), 
pp. 19-22. 

A  list  of  books  and  articles  in  English  and  foreign  languages  about  Soren  Kierke¬ 
gaard  that  have  appeared  since  1947.  Forms  part  of  a  bibliography  of  existen¬ 
tialism. 

998.  Grimsley,  Ronald.  “The  Don  Juan  theme  in  Moliere 
and  Kierkegaard,”  Comparative  Literature,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  pp. 
316-334. 

999  (818).  Heinemann,  F.  H.  Existentialism  and  the  Modern 
Predicament.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  vii-1-211. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Alden  Drew  Kelley  in  Anglican  Theological  Review,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4, 
pp.  307-308;  and  by  Carl  Michalson  in  Review  of  Religion,  Vol.  XIX,  Nos.  1-2, 
pn.  75-77. 

1000.  Hendel,  Charles  W.  “The  Subjective  as  a  Problem: 
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An  Essay  in  Criticism  of  Naturalistic  and  Existential  Philoso¬ 
phies,”  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  3,  pp.  327-354. 
Contains  references  to  Kierkegaard. 

1001  (819).  Kohlenberg,  Johannes.  Sdren  Kierkegaard. 

Translated  by  T.  H.  Croxall.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  New  York 
[1954].  Pp.  x-1-321.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  VV.  E.  Garrison  in  Christian  Century,  Vol.  LXXI,  No.  28,  pp.  851-852; 
by  Robert  A.  Hunter  in  A5/?,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  pp.  380-381;  by  J.  W.  Mullaney 
in  Commonweal,  Vol.  LX,  No.  13,  pp.  323-324;  by  A.  D.  Osborn  in  Library 
Journal,  Vol.  79,  No.  11,  p.  1054;  by  Robert  Phelps  in  Yale  Review,  Vol.  XLIV, 
No.  1,  pp.  13^139;  in  Nation,  Vol.  179,  No.  3,  p.  56;  in  New  Yorker,  Vol.  XXX, 
No.  16,  p.  54;  in  Newsweek,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  20,  p.  66;  in  NYHB,  July  11,  p.  12; 
and  in  Springfield  Republican,  July  18,  p.  12-D. 

1002.  Holmer,  Paul  L.  “Kierkegaard  and  Ethical  Theory,” 
Ethics,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  3,  Part  1  (April,  1953),  pp.  157-170. 

The  author  characterizes  “Kierkegaard’s  writings  from  their  ethical  point  of 
view;  isolate[s]  certain  features  of  his  writings  that  constitute  a  theory  of  ethics; 
and  relate[s] .  .  .  some  of  what  he  says  to  contemporary  discourse  about  ethics.” 

1003.  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  Fear  and  Trembling  and  The  Sick¬ 
ness  Unto  Death.  Translated  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
Walter  Lowrie.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  (Doubleday  Anchor  Books).  Pp.  278.  Price,  $0.85. 

A  reprint,  with  some  revisions,  of  Walter  Lowrie’s  translation  of  Frygt  og  Baeven 
and  Sygdommen  til  D^den,  first  published  in  1941.  Of  this  paperback  edition, 
20,000  copies  were  printed. 

1004.  Kierkegaard,  Soren.  “Is  There  Such  a  Thing  as  a 
Teleological  Suspension  of  the  Ethical?”  and  “What  Is  It  to  Be¬ 
come  a  Christian.”  Approaches  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A 
Book  of  Readings,  edited  by  Daniel  J.  Bronstein  and  Harold  M. 
Schulweis,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  pp.  86-91,  and  91-98. 

Reprinted  from  Kierkegaard’s  Fear  and  Trembling  and  Concluding  Scientific 
Postscript,  respectively. 

1005.  Kierkegaard,  Sdren'  “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Doubt?” 
Cross  Currents,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  pp.  367-373. 

A  translation,  by  Arthur  O.  Klanderud,  of  a  chapter  from  “Johannes  Climacus, 
or  De  omnibus  dubitandum,”  a  short  work  appearing  in  S^en  Kierkegaards 
Papirer,  Vol.  4,  pp.  144-150. 
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1006.  Larson,  Curtis  W.  R.  “Kierkegaard  and  Sartre,” 
Personalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  2,  pp.  128-136. 

“The  similarities  (between  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre]  are  primarily  in  method, 
mood  and  tone,  rather  than  content,  although  there  are  analogies  here  too.” 

1007  (820,  661).  The  Living  Thoughts  of  Kierkegaard.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  W.  H.  Auden.  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1952.  {The  Living  Thoughts,  edited  by  Alfred  0.  Mendel.) 
Pp.  225.  Price,  $.250. 

Rev.  by  Robert  Phelps  in  Yale  Review,  Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  pp.  136-137. 

1008  (821).  Minear,  Paul  S.  and  Morimoto,  Paul  S.  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  the  Bible.  An  Index.  Book  Agency,  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1953.  Pp.  36.  Price,  $0.75. 

Rev.  by  Martin  J.  Heinecken  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  p.  370;  and 
by  Richard  I.  Knudson  in  Journal  of  Religious  Thought,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1  (Autumn- 
Winter,  1953-54),  p.  87. 

1009  (822,  667).  Reinhardt,  Kurt  F.  The  Existentialist  Re¬ 
volt;  the  Main  Themes  and  Phases  of  Existentialism.  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Jctspers,  Sartre,  Marcel.  The  Bruce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1952.  Pp.  vii-|-254.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Kaufmann  in  Kenyon  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  pp.  486-490,  and 
by  John  Wild  in  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  1  (Nov.,  1953),  pp.  40-42. 

1010.  Rhoades,  D.  H.  “Essential  Varieties  of  Existential¬ 
ism,”  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  1,  pp.  32-40. 

Comments  on  Kierkegaard,  pp.  39-40. 

1011.  Smith,  John  E.  “The  Revolt  of  Existence,”  Yale  Re¬ 
view,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  364-371. 

Contains  references  to  Kierkegaard.  “The  aim  of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche 
(and  they  embody  the  genuine  existential  aim)  was  ...  to  drive  men  back  to  a 
renewed  awareness  of  their  own  individual  existence  and  to  confront  them  again 
with  the  shock  of  their  own  individuality.” 

1012  (824).  Spier,  J.  M.  Christianity  and  Existentialism. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
David  Hugh  Freeman.  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  1953.  Pp.  xix-|-140.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  Martin  J.  Heinecken  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  p.  371;  by 
Carl  Michalson  in  Review  Religion,  Vol.  XIX,  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  75-77;  and  by 
D.  H.  Rhoades  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  pp.  322-323. 
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1013.  Tweedie,  Donald  Ferguson.  The  Significance  of  Dread 
in  the  Thought  of  Heidegger  and  Kierkegaard.  [Boston  University 
Graduate  School,  Boston].  Pp.  4. 

Abstract  of  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

1014.  Whittemore,  Robert  C.  “Of  History,  Time  and  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  Problem,”  Journal  of  Religious  Thought,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2, 
pp.  134-155. 

The  Kierkegaardian  problem  of  “How  one  can  become  a  Christian”  considered 
in  relation  to  Kierkegaard’s  concepts  of  history  and  time. 

1015.  Williams,  Forrest.  “A  Problem  in  Values:  the  Faustian 
Motivation  in  Kierkegaard  and  Goethe,”  Ethics,  Vol.  LXIII, 
No.  4  (July,  1953),  pp.  251-261. 

“The  contrast  between  Kierkegaard’s  Faust  and  Goethe’s  Faust  becomes  almost 
total  at  the  point  of  resolution;  the  former  seeks  salvation  through  intensity  at 
the  expense  of  objective  reality,  the  latter  is  saved  through  an  expansion  of  the 
self  to  the  measure  of  all  objectivity.” 

1016.  Wyschogrod,  Michael.  Kierkegaard  and  Heidegger. 
The  Ontology  of  Existence.  The  Humanities  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd.,  London.  Pp.  xii-|-156. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  existential  ontology.  Although  “Heidegger  is  the  father 
of  the  ontological  wing  of  existential  thinking”  and  Kierkegaard  “is  ontological 
only  incidentally,”  the  author  feels  “that  an  ontology  is  quite  clearly  discernible 
in  Kierkegaard,  and  by  first  formulating  it  and  then  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
Heidegger,  a  certain  insight  can  be  gained  into  the  relationship  between  ontology 
and  the  existential  approach.” 

Rev.  by  George  C.  Steward  in  Christian  Century,  Vol.  LXXI,  No.  44,  pp.  1336- 
1337. 

Kaj  Munk 

1017.  Arestad,  Sverre.  “Kaj  Munk  as  a  Dramatist  (1898- 
1944),”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  151-176. 

A  consideration  of  “Munk’s  relation  to  dramatic  tradition,  his  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  history  in  historical  drama,  his  religious  philosophy  as  the  source  of 
his  concept  of  tragedy,  his  hero,  his  method  of  composition,  and  his  dramatic 
production  as  a  whole.” 

1018.  Munk,  Kaj.  Egelykke.  Translated  by  Llewellyn  Jones. 
Modern  Scandinavian  Plays,  pp.  97-172.  See  Item  948. 
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1019  (827).  Munk,  Kaj.  Five  Plays.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  R.  P.  Keigwin.  The  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  272.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  190-193,  and  by  William 
Noble  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  pp.  74-75. 

Martin  Andersen  Nex^ 

1020.  Thompson,  Lawrence  S.  “Martin  Anderson  Nex(<, 
1869-1954,”  BA,  Vol.  28,  No.  4,  pp.  423-424. 

Outlines  Andersen  Nexo’s  life  and  work. 

Jens  Nyholm 

1021  (828)  Nyholm,  Jens.  Portal  til  Amerika.  Borgens  For- 
lag,  Copenhagen,  1953.  Pp.  78.  Price,  9.75  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Sten  G.  Flygt  in  BA,  Vol.  28,  No.  3,  pp.  361-367;  and  by  Sophus 
Winther  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  148-149. 

S.  D.  Rodholm 

1022.  Rodholm,  S.  D.  A  Harvest  of  Song.  Des  Moines,  1953. 

A  collection  of  poems,  original  and  translated,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Enok  Mortensen. 

Saxo  Grammaticus 

1023.  Saxo  Grammaticus.  The  Historie  of  Amleth,  Prince  of 
Denmark.  The  Limited  Editions  Club,  New  York.  Pp.  112. 

Translated  by  Oliver  Elton  from  the  Editio  Princips  of  the  Latin  text  of  Saxo’s 
Historia  Danica.  Prefatory  note  by  Henrik  de  Kauffman;  introduction  by  Israel 
Gollancz;  wood  engravings  by  Sigurd  Vasegaard. 

IV.  Modem  Icelandic 
See  also  Items  903,  923,  and  924. 

General 

1024.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Sir  William  C.  Craigie  og  rfmur- 
nar,”  Timarit  pjdZrceknisfHags  tslendinga  1953,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp. 
154-156. 

1025.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Stabat  mater  dolorosa  a  Island!,” 
Afmeliskve'Sja  til  Alexanders  Jdhannessonar,  Reykjavik,  1953.  Pp. 
184-190. 
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Fridrik  Hansen 

1026.  “Springtime,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1,  p.  31. 

A  poem  translated  by  Jakobina  Johnson. 

Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness 

1027.  Thompson,  Lawrence.  “Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness,” 
BA,  Vol.  28,  No.  3,  pp.  298-299. 

Principally  concerned  with  Laxness’  political  views  as  reflected  in  his  works. 
Fri'djdn  Slefdnsson 

1028.  “A  Man  Comes  and  Goes,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1, 
pp.  55-59. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Perkins. 

Tryggvi  Sveinbjornsson 

1029.  Bishop  J6n  Arason.  Translated  by  Lee  M.  Hollander. 
Modern  Scandinavian  Plays,  pp.  173-242.  See  Item  948. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  Items  885,  888,  923,  987,  and  988. 

General 

1030.  Br^gger,  Niels  Chr.  “The  Norwegian  Theater  of  To¬ 
day,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  2,  pp.  118-130. 

The  problems  and  the  achievements  since  the  war. 

1031.  Jorgenson,  Theodore.  Norwegian  Literature  in  Medieval 
and  Early  Modern  Times,  Norwegian  Institute,  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfield,  1952.  Pp.  208. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  96-98. 

Fetter  Dass 

1032.  Dass,  Fetter.  The  Trumpet  of  Nordland,  and  Other 
Masterpieces  of  Norwegian  Poetry  from  the  Period  1250-1700. 
With  the  famous  illustrations  of  the  painter  Thorolf  Holmboe; 
translated  and  edited  by  Theodore  Jorgenson.  St.  Olaf  College 
Press,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Pp.  208.  Price,  $3.75. 

Contains  The  Trumpet  of  Nordland,  “The  Dream  Vision  of  Olav  Aasteson,”  the 
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Mortensson-Egmund  restoration  of  the  cycle,  “Bendix  and  Olrun,  the  Lily 
Fair,”  “Olav  and  Kari,”  “Villemann  and  Magnhild,”  “Margit  Hjukse,”  and 
“Steinfinn  Fefinsson.” 

Henrik  Ibsen 

See  also  Items  942,  944,  946,  953,  and  994. 

1033.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Ibsen’s  Mill  Race  Once  Again,”  SS, 
Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  115-117. 

See  Item  580. 

1034.  Janzen,  Assar.  “Ibsens  Brand — En  sjalvuppgorelse,” 
Gdleborgsst'udier  i  litteraturhistoria  tillagnade  Sverker  Ek,  pp. 
105-124. 

An  interpretation  of  the  play  on  the  basis  of  the  play  itself,  what  Ibsen  himself 
said  about  it,  and  Ibsen’s  own  “livssituation.” 

1035.  Mohr,  Otto  Louis.  Henrik  Ibsen  som  maler.  Gyldendal 
Norsk  Forlag,  Oslo,  1953.  Pp.  79.  Price,  $5.30. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  2,  pp.  172-173. 

1036.  Setterquist,  Jan.  Ibsen  and  the  Beginnings  of  Anglo- 
Irish  Drama,  I.  John  Millington  Synge.  Lundequist,  Uppsala; 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1951.  Pp.  94. 
Price,  4s.  6d. 

Rev.  by  B.  G.  MacCarthy  in  Modern  Language  Review,  Vol.  49,  No.  1,  pp.  73-75. 

1037.  Seven  Plays  of  the  Modern  Theater.  Edited  by  Vincent 
Wall  and  James  Patton  McCormick.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York. 

Contains  Hedda  Gabler. 


Trygve  Kielland 

1038.  Queen  Margaret  of  Norway.  Translated  and  adapted  by 
Constance  Malleson.  Modern  Scandinavian  Plays,  pp.  243-366. 
See  Item  948. 


Per  Str^mme 

1039.  Thorson,  Gerald.  “The  Novels  of  Per  Str^mme,” 
NASR,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  141-162. 
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The  use  of  prose  fiction  as  “one  of  the  various  vehicles  for  recording  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Norwegian-American  experience.” 

Sigrid  Undset 

1040.  Undset,  Sigrid.  Catherine  of  Siena.  Translated  by  Kate 
Austin-Lund.  Shedd  and  Ward,  New  York.  Pp.  293.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Rev.  by  Agnes  Brown  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  3,  pp.  267-268. 

1041  (533).  Winsnes,  A.  H.  Sigrid  Undset.  En  studie  i  kristen 
realisme,  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.  (W.  Nygaard),  Oslo,  1949.  Pp.  257. 
Price,  14  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Alrik  Gustafson  in  JEGP,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  3,  pp.  492-494. 

VI.  Swedish 

See  also  Items  888,  902,  905,  910,  and  923. 

General 

1042.  Beck,  Victor  E.  Time's  Borderland,  Augustana,  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  1953.  Pp.  72.  Price,  $1.75. 

Includes  translations  from  the  Swedish. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  irf  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  3,  p.  270. 

1043.  Fehrman,  Carl.  Kyrkog&rds  romantik  frdn  Thomas 
Gray  till  Carl  Michael  Bellman.  Studier  i  engelsk  och  svensk  1700- 
tals  diktning.  With  a  summary  in  English.  Publications  of  the 
New  Society  of  Letters  at  Lund.  Gleerups,  Lund.  Pp.  178. 

Rev.  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  141-142. 

Dan  Andersson 

1044.  Andersson,  Dan.  “Waiting,”  BASI,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  p. 

18. 

A  poem  translated  by  Caroline  Schleef. 

1045.  Schleef,  Caroline.  “Dan  Andersson:  Charcoal-Burner 
and  Poet  (1888-1920),”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  3,  pp.  231-237. 

An  introduction  together  with  translations  from  his  poetry. 

Slina  Aronson 

1046.  Aronson,  Stina.  “The  Song  of  Passilke,”  ASR,  Vol. 
XLII,  No.  2,  pp.  155-157. 
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A  short  story  translated  by  Signhiid  V.  Gustafson. 

Frans  Gunnar  Bengtsson 

1047.  Bengtsson,  Frans  G.  The  Long  Ships.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  Michael  Meyer.  Knopf,  New  York.  Pp.  503; 
maps.  Price,  $4.50. 

A  novel  based  on  the  history  of  Viking  raids  and  conquest  as  well  as  on  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  to  Scandinavia.  A  translation  of  Rode  Orm. 

Rev.  by  Thomas  Caldecot  Chubb  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  38,  p.  16;  by  Hudson 
Strode  in  NYHB,  Sept.  19,  p.  5;  and  by  Burke  Wilkinson  inNYTB,  Sept.  12,  p.  5. 

Si.  Birgilla 

1048.  Jorgensen,  Johannes.  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Ingeborg  Lund.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  2  vols.  Price,  $8.50. 

Rev.  by  Karl  Stern  in  Commonweal,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  13,  p.  365. 

Fredrika  Bremer 

1049.  Jaffe,  Adrian.  “Fredrika  Bremer’s  Visit  to  Michigan,” 
Michigan  History,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp%  152-154. 

Johannes  Edfelt 

1050.  Edfelt,  Johannes.  “Phantasmagoria,”  IFcj/erw  Humani¬ 
ties  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  p.  98. 

A  poem,  translated  by  Grace  Hunter. 

Nils  Berlin 

1051.  Vowles,  Richard  B.  “Nils  Ferlin:  the  Poet  as  Clown 
and  Scapegoat.”  TheNorseman,  Vol.  XII  (November-December), 
pp.  424-429. 


Gustaf  Froding 

1052.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “Gustaf  Froding,  1860-1911,” 
A  SR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  pp.  303-308. 

Alexandra  Gripenberg 

1053.  Gripenberg,  Alexandra.  A  Half  Year  in  the  New  World. 
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Translated  and  edited  by  Ernest  J.  Moyne.  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Press,  Newark,  Delaware.  Pp.  225. 

Rev.  by  H.  F.  R.  in  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XL VII, 
No.  3,  p.  328. 

Ellen  Key 

1054.  Wittrock,  Ulf.  Ellen  Keys  tag  fr&n  kristendom  till  livs- 
tro.  Appelberg,  Uppsala,  1953.  Pp.  442. 

Rev.  by  A.  B.  Benson  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  145-148. 

Klinkowstrdm 

1055  (701).  Baron  Klinkowstrom's  America,  1818-1820. 
Translated  by  Franklin  D.  Scott.  Northwestern  University 
Press,  Evanston,  Ill.,  1952.  Pp.  xiv+262.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  Kenneth  Bjork  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  38-42. 

Par  Lagerkvist 

1056.  Lagerkvist,  Par.  The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other  Stories. 
Random  House,  New  York.  Pp.  389.  Price,  $4.50. 

Contains  these  translations:  The  Eternal  Smile,  Evil  Tales,  The  Hangmam 
“Paradise,”  “The  Children’s  Campaign,”  Guest  of  Reality,  “The  Marriage 
Feast,”  “God’s  Little  Traveling  Salesman,”  The  Masquerade  of  Souls,  “The 
Myth  of  Mankind,”  and  “The  Wave  of  Osiris.”  Translators:  Alan  Blair,  Erik 
Mesterton,  Denys  W.  Harding,  and  Carl  Eric  Lindin.  Introduction  by  Richard 
B.  Vowles. 

Rev.  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson  in  55,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  193-196;  by  William 
Poden  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  28,  p.  13;  and  by  Gouverneur  Paulding  in 
NYHB,  June  13,  p.  5. 

1057.  Vowles,  Richard  B.  “The  Fiction  of  Par  Lagerkvist,” 
Western  Humanities  Review,  Vol.  VHI,  pp.  1 1 1-1 1 7. 

A  somewhat  altered  version  of  the  Introduction  to  The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other 
Stories.  See  Item  1056. 

1058.  Gustafson,  Walter  W.  “The  Patterns  of  the  Work  of 
Par  Lagerkvist,”  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  12-16. 

Suggests  that  Lagerkvist’s  qualities  are  simplicity  of  style  and  organization; 
characterization  that  is  not  closely  analytic  but  deliberately  sketchy,  focusing  of 
the  scene  on  a  central  point,  rhythm  of  style,  and  totality  of  effect.  Then 
analyzes  Barabbas  in  terms  of  these  qualities. 
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1059.  Ahnebrink,  Lars.  “Par  Lagerkvist:  A  Seeker  and  a 
Humanist,”  Pacific  Spectator,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  400-412. 

Carl  von  LinnS 

lOfeO  (712).  Hagberg,  Knut.  Carl  Linnaeus.  Translated  by 
Alan  Blair.  Jonathan  Cape,  London,  1952.  Pp.  264.  Price,  18 
shillings. 

Rev.  by  A.  B.  Benson  in  SS,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  35-38. 

Harry  A .  Martinson 

1061.  Martinson,  Harry  A.  “The  Fall,”  A  SR,  Vol.  XLII, 
No.  2,  p.  157. 

A  poem  translated  by  Richard  B.  Vowles. 

Vilhelm  Moberg 

1062.  Moberg,  Vilhelm.  Unto  a  Good  Land.  A  novel.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Swedish  by  Gustaf  Lannestock.  Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter,  New  York.  Pp.  viii-l-37l.  Price,  $3.95. 

Translation  of  Invandrarna.  The  second  volume  in  a  trilogy,  of  which  The 
Emigrants  (see  Items  571,  715,  and  871)  was  the  first  one. 

Rev.  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  31,  pp.  12-13;  by  Virgilia 
Peterson  in  NYHB,  Aug.  1,  p.  3;  by  V.  P.  Hass  in  NYTB,  Aug.  1,  p.  5;  and  by 
Robert  A.  Hunter  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  pp.  379-380. 

1063.  Moberg,  Vilhelm.  “The  Wash-House,”  ASR,  Vol. 
XLII,  No.  4,  pp.  354-360. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Signhild  V.  Gustafson. 

Axel  Munthe 

1064  (872).  Munthe,  Gustaf  and  Gudrun  Yxkull.  The  Story  of 
Axel  Munthe.  Dutton,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  217.  Price,  $3.75. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  3,  p.  268;  by  Martin 
Grumpert  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2,  pp.  13,  36-37;  by  Virgilia  Peterson  in 
NYHB,  Dec.  6,  p.  44;  and  by  F.  G.  Slaughter  in  NYTB,  Nov.  29,  p.  10. 

Carl  Snoilsky 

1065.  Snoilsky,  Carl.  “At  Varnamo  Fair,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLII, 
No.  3,  pp.  248-252. 
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A  translation  of  the  (K>em  by  Signhild  V.  Gustafson. 

August  Strindberg 
See  also  Items  942,  944,  and  946. 

1066.  Benson,  Adolph  B.  “Humor  in  Satire  in  Strindberg’s 
‘The  Island  of  Paradise’,”  55,  V’ol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  17-24. 

A  consideration  of  De  lycksaligas  if  in  Svmska  ifden  och  dvenlyr  (18&4). 

1067.  The  Great  Highway.  Translated  by  Arvid  Paulson. 
Modern  Scandinavian  Plays,  pp.  7-96.  See  Item  948. 

1068.  Gustafson,  Alrik.  “Six  Recent  Doctoral  Dissertations 
on  Strindberg,”  Modern  Philology,  V’^ol.  LII,  No.  1,  pp.  52-56. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg 

1069.  Acton,  Alfred.  “In  Both  Worlds  Simultaneously,” 
The  New  Philosophy,  Vol.  LVT,  pp.  9-23. 

1070.  Acton,  Alfred.  “Swedenborg,  an  Anatomical  Dissec¬ 
tor,”  The  New  Philosophy,  Vol.  LVT,  pp.  31-32. 

1071  (717,  881).  Sigstedt,  Cyriel  O.  The  Swedenborg  Epic. 
Bookman  Associates,  New  York,  1952.  Pp.  517.  Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Frederic  Harold  Young  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  pp.  323-324. 

Tomas  Transtromer 

1072.  Transtromer,  Tomas.  “Ode  to  Thoreau,”  Western 
Humanities  Review,  V’ol.  VTII,  No.  2,  p.  86. 

A  poem,  translated  by  Grace  Hunter. 


REVIEWS 


Markstrom,  Herbert.  Om  utvecklingen  av  gammalt  a  framfor  u  i 
nordiska  sprdk.  Tillj dinning  och  otnljud.  Skrifter  utgivna  av 
institutionen  for  nordiska  sprdk  vid  Uppsala  universitet.  2. 
Uppsala,  1954.  Pp.  190+17  maps,  13  of  which  are  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  Price,  18  Swedish  crowns.- 

Reviewed  by  Assar  Janzen,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  sound  changes  generally  known  as  umlaut  {mutation) 
and  breaking  belong  to  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
diflScult  problems  in  the  development  of  the  Germanic  languages. 
These  two  phenomena  are  more  complicated  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  than  elsewhere.  The  most  brilliant  scholars  have  long 
tried  to  formulate  rules  or  laws — with  several  exceptions — for 
the  developments  and  the  results  of  the  two  tendencies  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  admirable  work,  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  different  rules  that  have  been  formulated, 
many  problems  are  still  unsolved.  Not  even  upon  questions  that 
concern  the  most  fundamental  parts  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
two  phenomena  has  a  general  agreement  been  reached. 

The  first  scholar  to  bring  order  and  system  into  the  complex 
and  seemingly  chaotic  Scandinavian  material  was  the  great 
Swedish  philologist  Axel  Kock  in  his  classic  contribution  U mlaut 
und  Brechung  im  Altschwedischen  (Lund,  1911-1916).  Kock  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  «-umlaut  of  a  took  place  during  tw-o  separate 
periods  and  in  each  period  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
Building  on  an  opinion  expressed  before  1850  by  Munch  and 
Unger,  Kock  distinguished  between  older  and  younger  M-umlaut 
and  held  that  the  former  type,  which  took  place  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Proto-Norse  period,  was  caused  by  an  unstressed 
syncopated  u;  e.g.  PN  *arnuR  “eagle”  >OIcel.  Qrn,  OSw.  orn. 
The  disappearance  of  the  u  was  believed  to  have  played  an  es¬ 
sential  part  in  the  occurence  of  the  vowel  change.  This  older  um¬ 
laut  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  while  the  younger  umlaut,  which  was  caused  by  the 
survival  of  u  and  which  took  place  considerably  later  than  the 
older  M-umlaut,  was  said  to  be  limited  to  Iceland  and  the  south- 
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western  part  of  Norway,  e.g.  Olcel.  gqtur  “streets,”  but  ODan. 
and  OSw.  galttr. 

It  had,  however,  already  been  noted  that  labialization  of  a 
(or  vowels  developed  from  a)  before  u  took  place  also  in  con¬ 
siderably  later  periods  in  certain  Norwegian  and  northern 
Swedish  dialects,  e.g.  Iddu,  ludu,  etc.  “barn.”  This  late  phenom¬ 
enon,  which  generally  was  limited  to  words  with  a  short-stem 
syllable  and  a  comparatively  strong  stress  on  the  ending,  and 
which  often  resulted  in  identity  between  the  two  pertinent 
vowels,  was  considered  to  be  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of 
the  umlaut  and  hence  was  called  in  Norw.  “jamning,”  in  Dan. 
“udjaevning,”  in  Swed.  “tilljamning.” 

Rock’s  theory  of  umlaut  was  at  once  generally  accepted  and 
is  still  the  only  explanation  given  in  most  Scandinavian  and 
comparative  grammars.  This  means  that  we  there  find  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  was  essential  to  the  occurrence  of  the  older  «-umlaut 
that  the  u  be  unstressed  and  therefore  syncopated.  Some  scholars 
even  dealt  with  three  periods  of  M-umlaut.* 

Most  philologists  of  today  seem  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
different  periods  in  the  development  of  M-umlaut,^  and  quite 
recently  a  new  view  of  the  nature  of  umlaut  in  general  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  late  Swedish  philologist  Bengt  Hesselman.*  In  his 
opinion  umlaut  is  a  regressive  vowel  assimilation  caused  by  a 
sharply  and  distinctly  articulated  vowel  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  disappearance  of  the  vowel  that  caused  the  umlaut.  He 

’  See  for  instance  A.  Noreen,  Altisldndische  und  dtnorwegiseke  Grammatik 
(Halle,  1923),  pp.  76  ff.;  A.  Heusler,  Allisldndisches  Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg, 
1932),  p.  22;  E.  V.  Gordon,  An  Introduction  to  Old  Norse  (London,  1949),  pp. 
251  ff.;  E.  Wessdn,  Svensk  sprikhistoria  (Stockholm,  1945),  pp.  12  f.;  Jobs. 
Br0ndum-Nielsen,  Gammeldansk  Grammatik  1  (Copenhagen,  1929),  pp.  129  ff. 

*  R.  Iversen,  Norrpn  grammatikk  (Oslo,  1946),  pp.  16  f.,  prefers  Rock’s 
explanation  but  mentions  a  new  opinion.  Harrj'  Andersen,  Oldnordisk  gram¬ 
matik  (Copenhagen,  1954),  pp.  17  f.,  declares  that  Rock’s  theory  no  longer  can 
be  maintained.  S.  Gutenbrunner  in  his  Hislorische  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  des 
Altislandischen,  published  as  late  as  1951,  pays  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the 
recent  discoveries  but  believes  that  the  older  j«-umlaut  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  syncope  of  the  u. 

•  Bengt  Hesselman,  Omljud  ocit  brytning  i  de  nordiska  spriken  (Nordiska 
texter  och  undersokningar  15),  Stockholm-Copenhagen  (printed,  Uppsala),  1945. 
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further  maintained  that  umlaut  was  the  result  of  a  uniform  and 
continuous  tendency  active  since  at  least  500  a.d.  and  up  to 
modern  times.  Thus,  there  is  essentially  no  phonological  differ¬ 
ence  between  umlaut  caused  by  u,  whether  syncopated  or  not. 
The  later  sound  changes  called  “jamning”  etc.  are,  at  least  in 
part  nothing  other  than  later  effects  of  the  same  regressively 
assimilative  phonetic  tendency,  which  never  ceased.  The  fact 
that  the  u-umlaut  seems  to  have  affected  the  West-Scandinavian 
dialects  much  more  than  those  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  territory  was  explainedas  a  result  of  later  sound  changes, 
which  often  meant  a  reverse  development  back  to  a.  Hesselman 
was  also  able  to  show  that  a  surviving  u  caused  umlaut  not  only 
in  Iceland  and  southwestern  Norway  but  also  in  eastern  Norway 
and  western  parts  of  Sweden.^ 

Hesselman,  like  his  predecessors,  had  to  operate  with  reverse 
changes  and  exceptions,  and  his  explanation  of  the  lack  of  um¬ 
laut  is  not  always  convincing;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
theory  constitutes  a  big  step  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problems  connected  with  umlaut  in  general.  The  foundation  has 
been  laid.  Questions  of  detail  will  no  doubt  be  answered  in  the 
future. 

Malmstrbm’s  book,  which  is  his  doctor’s  dissertation,  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  intricate  problems  connected  with 
the  development  of  short  a  before  u  of  the  following  syllable  in 
the  Scandinavian  dialects.  His  investigation  is  divided  into  two 
main  parts.  In  the  first  section  are  treated  dissyllabic  words  with 
short-stem  vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  such  as  ladu 
“barn,”  sagu  “tale,”  svalu  “swallow,”  mostly  weak  feminine 
nouns.  When  the  Old  Norse  case  system  broke  down,  the  oblique 
case  form  in  words  of  this  type  acquired  in  many  Scandinavian 
dialects  the  function  also  of  the  old  nominative.  The  second  of 

*  The  same  discovery  was  independently  and  simultaneously  made  by  this 
reviewer;  see  A.  Janzdn,  V okalassimilationer  ocit  yngre  u-omljud  i  bohusldnska 
dialekter  (Gdtelwrg,  1933);  cf.  Janz^n,  Del  vdstsvenska  yngre  u-omljudet  pi  a  i 
kortstaviga  ord  ((Gbteborg,  1941).  Hesselman’s  demonstration  was  first  published 
as  an  article  entitled  U-omljud  av  kvarstiende  u  i  sydvdstsvenska  ortnamn  in 
Germanska  namnstudier  tilldgnade  Evald  Lidtn  den  3  oktober  193Z  (Uppsala, 
1932). 
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the  main  parts  deals  with  the  quality  and  notation  of  the  u- 
umlauted  a  in  older  sources. 

The  dialect  material,  taken  from  published  and  unpublished 
sources,  covers  the  larger  part  of  the  Swedish  territory  including 
western  Finland,  although  the  reviewer  noticed  a  strange  incon¬ 
sistency  and  considerable  gaps  in  the  documentation  from  some 
of  the  dialects,  especially  those  in  Bohuslan.  The  forms  taken 
from  printed  literature  are  not  always  correctly  quoted;  for 
instance,  from  the  last  mentioned  province  the  words  trana  (p. 
35),  mard  (p.  39),  in  which  the  last  vowel  in  the  source  quoted  is 
not  ce  or  d  but  a. 

Generally,  Markstrom  shows  learning  and  good  judgment  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  modern  dialectal-vowel  qualities 
which  are  the  result  of  the  influence  of  u  upon  a.  But  the  position 
he  takes  in  the  controversy  between  Hesselman  and  this  re¬ 
viewer  concerning  M-umlaut  in  some  Southwest-Swedish  place 
names  (pp.  70  ff.)  is  partly  founded  on  misinterpretation.  This 
will  be  shown  on  another  occasion. 

Markstrom  has  apparently  not  always  taken  the  pains  and 
the  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  subject  as  thoroughly  as 
is  needed.  He  includes,  for  instance,  in  the  material  from  Bohus¬ 
lan  the  words  rdga,  f.  “rake”  (p.  25)  and  vdra,  f.  “sojourn”  (p. 
40),  which  possibly  could  show  a  development  a>d  before  u, 
since  this  has  happened  in  some  East-Swedish  dialects.  But  in 
what  follows  nothing  is  said  about  these  words.  They  never  had 
a  in  the  stem.  They  are  identical  with  ON  reka,  f.  (cf.  OHG 
recho,  m.)  and  ON  vera,  f.,  respectively,  and  should  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  material.  On  other  occasions  Markstrom  explains  un¬ 
expected  forms  by  simply  saying  that  they  are  analogical  or  that 
they  have  “run  off  the  line.”  This  is  no  explanation  at  all,  unless 
the  reason  for  the  unexpected  development  is  indicated  and  the 
words  or  forms  that  may  have  caused  the  analogical  influence 
are  mentioned.  We  cannot  avoid  a  linguistic  i>roblem  so  easily. 

Markstrom  has  not  always  used  all  the  pertinent  literature, 
although  he  claims  to  have  done  so.  Place  names  are  extremely 
important  as  evidence  in  an  investigation  like  this,  and  such  ma¬ 
terial  is  frequently  used,  especially  when  it  has  been  brought  into 
the  discussion  by  other  scholars.  But  many  more  place  names 
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could  have  been  used  with  great  profit.  These  words  often  go 
their  own  ways  as  to  the  phonetic  development,  because  when  the 
association  with  the  appellative  words  has  ceased  the  place 
names  no  longer  stand  under  the  influence  of  the  phonetic  and 
declensional  structures  of  the  appellatives. 

The  Faroese  language  is  not  included  in  the  material  and 
only  occasionally  the  Norwegian  dialects,  which  is  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  The  enormous  tension  that  the  umlaut  must  have 
created  in  the  inflectional  system  may  probably  be  better  stud¬ 
ied  in  Faroese  than  in  any  other  modern  Scandinavian  dialect. 
On  the  whole,  Markstrom,  as  well  as  Hesselman  and  others, 
pays  too  little  attention  to  the  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  languages  during  and  after  umlaut.  The  development 
gatu>gQtu  and  back  to  gain  is  explained  as  an  almost  exclusively 
phonetic  phenomenon.  The  structural  problems  are  disregarded 
even  in  cases  when  they  no  doubt  would  clarify  not  only  separate 
forms  but  also  the  development  in  general.  A  problem  like  um¬ 
laut  has  to  be  considered  also  from  a  synchronic  point  of  view  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

In  spite  of  these  critical  remarks  the  reviewer  has  a  favorable 
impression  of  Markstrom’s  investigation.  A  vast  amount  of 
material  has  been  brought  together,  and  in  the  treatment  of  this 
material  many  fine  observations  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  are  offered.  The  most  significant  results 
of  Markstrdm’s  dissertation  confirm  the  opinions  already  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Hesselman.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  there  were 
no  periods  in  the  development  of  umlaut,  of  whatever  kind.  The 
later  vowel  assimilation  called  “jamning”  etc.  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  tendency  that  never  ceased  to  operate.  The  umlaut 
probably  took  place  in  the  entire  domain  of  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  and  when  there  seems  to  be  only  little  evidence  of  u- 
umlaut  before  a  surviving  u  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  territory, 
this  is  due  to  later  changes.  The  quality  of  the  umlauted  a  was 
different  in  different  regions  of  the  area,  but  normally  with  only 
a  slight  modification  of  a.  This  explains,  at  least  partly,  why  it  so 
easily  could  revert  to  a.  In  certain  types  of  words,  e.g.  ladu,  the 
u  continued  to  influence  the  stem  vowel  after  the  umlaut  had 
occurred,  which  in  some  dialects  resulted  in  identity  between  the 
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two  vowels,  in  which  case  there  often  was  a  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  two  vowels.  This  explains  such  modern  dialect  forms 
as  loddd,  ldd<ladu. 

The  question  whether  or  not  there  is  any  reason  for  retaining 
the  old  terminology  was  of  no  interest  to  Markstrom.  But  it 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  new  interpretation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  umlaut  calls  for  a  better  terminology  than 
the  one  now  used.  We  still,  of  course,  have  use  for  terms  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  purely  regressive  influence  of  a  vowel  in 
the  ending  upon  one  in  the  stem  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  a 
reciprocal  influence  on  the  other,  even  if  in  specific  cases  it  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  categories.  The  lat¬ 
ter  phenomenon  has  an  appropriate  name  in  Dan.  udjoevning, 
Norw.jamning,  Swed.  Hlljdmning.  But  the  old  terms  umlaut  and 
mutation  give  no  idea,  or  a  false  one,  of  the  nature  of  the  sound 
change  in  question.  Umlaut  is  simply  a  regressive  vowel  assimila¬ 
tion  and  should  be  treated  among  other  such  changes.  Also  the 
term  brechung  or  breaking  should  not  be  used.  This  change  is 
nothing  but  a  diphthongization.  It  is  highly  problematical 
whether  the  vowels  in  the  ending  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  this  sound  change,  since  it  took  place  even  when  there 
was  no  ending  at  all;  e.g.  ODan.  and  OSwed.  siaex,  siax  “six.” 
When  a  young  student  begins  to  study  older  periods  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  and  finds  that  such  terms  as  umlaut  and  break¬ 
ing,  even  if  correctly  defined,  are  separated  from  vowel  assimila¬ 
tion  and  diphthongization,  he  is  likely  to  believe  that  these  phe¬ 
nomena  are  something  different  from  umlaut  and  breaking,  which 
they  are  not.  The  following  subtitles  would  be  more  appropriate 
and  logical; 

Vowel  assimilations. 

1.  Regressive  assimilations. 

2.  Progressive  assimilations. 

3.  Reciprocal  assimilations. 

There  is  no  index  in  the  book,  which  will  cause  considerable 
loss  of  time  for  those  who  will  have  to  use  it.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  slight  effort  for  the  benefit  of  others  is  not  always 
made.  The  summary  is  in  Swedish  but  should  have  been  given  in 
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a  more  widely  known  language.  In  an  appendix  there  are  13 
maps  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  for  a  survey  of  the  material 
and  a  just  judgment  of  the  book.  This  part  of  the  book  was, 
strangely  enough,  not  included  in  the  review  copy. 

Kofoed,  Niels.  Grundtvig  som  selvbiograf.  Med  scerligt  henblik 
paa  tidsrummet  1800-1810.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1954. 
Skrifter  udgivet  af  Grundtvig-Selskabet  VIII.  Pp.  136. 
Price,  14:50  crowns. 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Mitchell,  University  of  Kansas. 

Its  title  to  the  contrary,  Kofoed’s  book  is  a  kind  of  biography 
of  the  young  Grundtvig.  Unfortunately,  it  is  diffuse,  repetitious, 
and  subjective.  A  reader  who  wants  to  know  about  Grundtvig’s 
life  would  therefore  do  better  to  read  in  Running’s  four-volume 
biography  (1907  ff.)  or  Johan  Borup’s  one-volume  study  of  the 
enigmatic  Danish  seer  (1943).  He  who  is  curious  about  Grundt¬ 
vig  as.  an  autobiographer  should  be  directed  to  the  parts  of 
Grundtvig’s  diary  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Udvalgte 
Skrifter  edited  by  Begtrup  (1904). 

Rather  than  having  undertaken  a  critical  examination  of 
Grundtvig’s  autobiographical  writings,  Kofoed  has,  in  his  own 
words: 

Gennem  en  saglig  analyse  af  Gr.’s  taenkning  og  tro  fj<r  det  skelsaettende  aar  1810, 
. . .  forsfigt  at  opsummere  hovedtraekkene  i  bans  religiose  og  digteriske  udvikling 

(p.  17). 

And  in  writing  his  book,  he  has  wanted  to  show, 

at  Gr.’s  krise  i  f(<rste  omgang  var  et  personligt  anliggende,  der  havde  sin  rimelige 
aarsag  i  den  trods  og  det  hovmod,  hvormed  han  afviste  sin  gamle  faders  b^n 
[to  be  the  father’s  chaplain),  (p.  126) 

In  contradistinction  to  the  clear-cut  table  of  contents,  the 
several  parts  of  the  study  are  not  well  organized.  There  is  much 
paraphrasing  of  Grundtvig,  sometimes  done  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Grundtvig’s  words  and 
Kofoed’s. 

Apparently  Kofoed  had  the  intention  of  portraying  Grundt¬ 
vig’s  life  by  induction  from  his  poetry,  but  he  has  more  often 
proceeded  from  the  historical  evidence  to  the  poetry  than  vice 
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versa.  The  passages  which  Kofoed  quotes  nevertheless  seem  to 
substantiate  his  biographical  theses.  The  question  remains  wheth¬ 
er  an  objective  evaluation  of  all  of  Grundtvig’s  early  verse 
would  yield  the  same  result. 

Two  convictions  held  by  Kofoed  bear  repeating:  That  self- 
contradiction  was  essential  to  Grundtvig;  and  that  in  Grundt¬ 
vig’s  feeling  for  poetry  there  is  a  continuity  which  seems  other¬ 
wise  to  be  lacking  in  his  life. 

Grundtvig-Studier  1954.  Udgivet  af  Grundtvig-Selskabet  af  8. 
September  1947.  Under  redaktion  af  Gustav  Albeck.  Gyl- 
dendal,  Copenhagen,  1954.  Pp.  115  [1].  Price,  12.00  Danish 
crowns  (paper  bound). 

Reviewed  by  Jens  Nyholm,  Northwestern  University. 
This  issue  of  the  Grundtvig-Studier,  which,  as  usual,  contains 
fairly  comprehensive  summaries  in  English,  is  somewhat  limited 
in  appeal,  being  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  specialist. 

The  longest  contribution,  by  the  young  Grundtvig  scholar, 
Helge  Toldberg,  deals  with  Grundtvig  and  Den  danske  Ritn- 
kr^nike  (“The  Danish  Metrical  Chronicle”).  In  his  dissertation 
of  1950,  Toldberg  had  suggested  that  the  basic  change  in  Grundt¬ 
vig’s  outlook — after  which  Grundtvig’s  authorship  has  coher¬ 
ence  and  singleness  of  purpose — occurred  in  his  Et  Blad  af  Jyl- 
lands  Rimkr^nike  (“A  Leaf  of  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Jut¬ 
land”),  written  in  1814  and  revised  and  published  in  1815. 
Writing  in  the  1953  issue  of  the  Grundtvig-Studier,  Kai  Thaning 
took  issue  with  the  author,  maintaining  that  1832  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  decisive  year  of  change  in  Grundtvig’s  attitude.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  friendly  controversy  as  his  point  of  departure,  Toldberg 
gives  an  elaborate  account  of  Grundtvig’s  studies  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Danske  Ritnkr^nike  that  began  in  1815  and  continued 
throughout  his  life.  Toldberg  finds  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  long  period,  the  Rimkr^nike  was  Grundtvig’s  richest 
source  of  inspiration.  Grundtvig’s  continued  studies  reflect  a 
change  from  a  philological  to  a  deliberately  chosen  poetical  point 
of  view.  This  change,  says  Toldberg,  w'as  clearly  discernible  by 
1826,  “and  thus  there  is  no  1832  demarcation  line!”  If  Told- 
berg’s  contribution  does  not  conclusively  settle  the  issue  raised 
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by  Thaning,  it  does  add  to  our  understanding  of  what  the 
Danske  Ritnkr^nike  meant  for  the  development  of  Grundtvig. 

Another  Grundtvig  scholar,  Gustav  Albeck,  presents  a  textual 
study  of  two  poems  from  Grundtvig’s  youth,  the  famous 
“Strandbakken  ved  Egel0kke”  and  “Havet,”  both  included  in 
the  Saga  of  1812.  Through  the  examination  of  several  manu¬ 
script  versions,  Albeck  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  “Havet”  postdates  rather  than  predates  (as  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  by  Frederik  Nielsen)  the  final  revision  of 
“Strandbakken  ved  Egel^kke.” 

A  new  book  on  Grundtvig,  Fra  d^den  til  livet,  by  Henning 
H0irup,  is  reviewed  by  Th.  Balslev,  who  considers  it  an  excellent 
study  of  the  central  problem  in  Grundtvig’s  writings:  the  antith¬ 
esis  between  death  and  life. 

Grundtvig’s  bibliographer,  Steen  Johansen,  contributes  an 
informative  paper  on  the  genesis  of  his  four-volume  Grundtvig 
bibliography.  He  describes  the  sources  he  has  used,  discusses 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  recording  the  extensive  mate¬ 
rial,  and  indicates  the  potential  value  of  the  bibliography  for 
future  Grundtvig  research.  One  wishes  that  this  interesting 
paper  could  have  been  included  as  an  epilogue  in  the  fourth  and 
final  volume  of  the  bibliography,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
next  issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies.  Johansen  also  provides  a 
brief  note  on  Grundtvig  and  the  theater,  supplementing  a  pre¬ 
vious  contribution  to  the  Grundtvig-Studier,  and,  as  in  other 
years,  concludes  the  volume  with  a  bibliographical  survey  of 
current  Grundtvig  literature.  In  this  listing — useful  as  it  is — one 
misses  the  American  writings  on  Grundtvig,  which  could  have 
been  located  by  consulting  the  “American  Scandinavian  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,”  appearing  annually  in  this  journal. 

Modern  Scandinavian  Plays:  August  Strindberg,  Kaj  Munk, 
Tryggvi  Sveinbjornsson,  Trygve  Kielland.  New  York,  The 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1954.  Pp.  366.  Price, 
$4.50. 

Reviewed  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  Portland  State  College. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Sophocles,  the  Theban  Plays  (London, 
1947),  E.  F.  Watling  says:  “I  would  not  wish  anyone  to  imagine 
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that  in  these,  or  any  other,  versions  he  will  find  the  whole 
Sophocles  and  nothing  but  Sophocles.  Translation  inevitably 
omits,  or  transmutes,  something  of  its  original,  and  cannot 
escape  importing  something  that  is  alien  to  it.  At  best  it  can 
ease  the  opening  of  doors  that  would  otherwise  remain,  for  some, 
permanently  closed;  it  cannot  transmit  the  whole  quality  of 
what  lies  behind  those  doors.” 

Modern  Scandinavian  Plays  will  help  to  open  doors  to  many 
who  have  no  understanding  of  Scandinavian  languages.  It  may 
do  more.  With  other  translations  it  may  stimulate  some  to  study 
the  languages  of  the  north.  And  such  prospective  students  should 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  if  they  learn  to  read  one 
Scandinavian  language,  they  will  thereby  have  an  introduction 
— frequently  much  more — to  the  others. 

First  let  us  briefly  mention  the  translators  of  Modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Plays:  Arvid  Paulson,  Llewellyn  Jones,  Lee  M.  Hol¬ 
lander,  and  Constance  Malleson.  All  have  succeeded  in  creating 
English  versions  that  provide  good  reading  as  well  as  insight  into 
some  phases  of  Scandinavian  culture.  We  shall  only  hint  at  the 
many  difficulties  of  their  tasks  by  comparing  a  few  passages  of 
Paulson’s  translation.  The  Great  Highway,  with  the  Swedish 
text. 

On  the  surface,  the  plays  of  Munk,  Sveinbjornsson,  and  Kiel- 
land  appear  to  be  historical  dramas.  Munk,  however,  sloughs  off 
any  responsibility  for  historical  data.  Regarding  Egelykke 
(translated  from  the  Danish  by  Llewellyn  Jones)  he  sa.ys,  “The 
play’s  Gruntvig  is  himself  and  no  one  else”  (p.  171).  We  shall 
take  him  at  his  word  and  briefly  comment  on  the  work  in  English 
translation.  Positively  we  may  state  that  the  drama  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  liveliness  about  it.  The  love  battle  between  Constance  and 
Grundtvig,  for  example,  develops  sufficient  thermal  intensity  to 
be  appealing  to  young  readers;  in  fact,  it  may  even  stimulate 
nostalgic  recollections  among  the  old.  The  denouement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  Easter  agony  in  the  attic  is  not 
only  unconvincing  but  almost  a  travesty  of  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane.  Munk  betrays  an  undisciplined  strength,  one  that  has 
not  fully  yielded  to  artistic  control.  And  this  undisciplined 
strength  carries  along  with  it  brusqueness,  crudity,  provincial- 
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ism,  and  naivete.  Doubtless  the  sense  of  didactic  compulsion  is 
responsible  for  some  of  Munk’s  ineffectiveness  or  gaucherie. 
The  dramatis  personae  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of  an  Aristotelian 
probability  and  necessity  but  on  the  basis  of  Munk’s  theology. 
In  other  words,  his  art  is  not  free,  and  his  characters  tend  in  the 
long  run  to  serve  his  instructional  purposes. 

Trygve  Kielland’s  Queen  Margaret  of  Norway  is  not  only  a 
translation  from  the  Norwegian  but  also  a  modification.  Kiel- 
land  says,  “This  English  version  of  the  original  play,  called  in 
Norwegian  Dronningen  og  Hennes  Menn,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  original;  and  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lady  Con¬ 
stance  Malleson  [the  translator]  for  various  suggestions  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  English  version”  (p.  247).  “A  Chronicle  Play 
in  Five  Acts,”  Queen  Margaret  of  Norway  gives  us  a  portrait  of 
this  late  fourteenth-century  figure.  If  we  leaf  through  the  pages 
of  a  work  of  history,  we  shall  find  facts  about  Queen  Margaret, 
but  the  personality  of  the  queen  will  be  missing.  It  is  a  virtue  of 
Kielland’s  play  that  Queen  Margaret  becomes  a  living  creature. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  difficulty  with  this  drama,  particularly 
as  a  work  for  the  legitimate  stage,  is  the  time  span — 1375  to 
1412.  The  play  opens  with  the  queen  twenty-two  years  old  and 
it  closes  with  her  death  at  fifty-nine.  A  more  skilful  art  would  not 
require  us  to  experience  thirty-seven  years  of  character  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  stage. 

The  most  successful  of  the  historical  plays  is  the  one  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Professor  Hollander:  Tryggvi 
Sveinbjornsson’s  Bishop  J6n  Arason.  Potentially  the  author  was 
faced  with  the  same  difficulties  that  Munk  and  Kielland  faced: 
the  danger  of  didacticism,  provincialism,  and  historical  portrai¬ 
ture  or  character  development.  The  threat  of  religious  preach¬ 
ment  disappears  because  Arason  and  his  sons  are  patriots  as 
well  as  priests,  and  provincialism  yields  to  the  wider  area  of 
martyrdom.  Moreover,  Sveinbjornsson  avoids  the  danger  of  a 
discursive,  historical  development  by  presenting  his  prime  char¬ 
acter,  the  Bishop,  at  the  moment  when  his  great  might  is  seriously 
challenged.  There  is  thus  psychological  unity  and  dramatic 
intensity.  A  reader  could  be  wholly  outside  the  pale  of  modern 
faiths  and  still  respond  sympathetically  to  the  Bishop.  To  be 
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sure,  the  latter  has  his  flaws  of  character:  he  is  ambitious,  he  has 
pride  in  his  possessions,  he  enjoys  power  and  is  not  always 
against  the  use  of  force,  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  has  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  common-law  wife.  But  he  also  has  intellectual 
honesty,  a  quality  that  rescues  him  from  his  flaws  and  gives  him 
a  strength  that  at  times  seems  superhuman.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  we  find  him  moving  toward  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
but  he  is  not  willing  to  divide  authority  with  the  enemy  of  his 
faith  or  content  that  his  country  should  be  subject  to  the  Danish 
king.  He  represents  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  his  is  the  true  faith.  Despite  his  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
his  compelling  personality,  however,  he  cannot  prevail  against 
the  power  that  reaches  out  from  Denmark,  particularly  the 
abuse  of  that  power.  In  the  end  the  patriot  and  man  of  faith 
falls  under  the  headsman’s  axe. 

Strindberg  stands  apart  from  the  others  both  in  age  and  in 
accomplishment.  He  has  long  been  acclaimed  Sweden’s  greatest 
dramatist  and  has  been  widely  known  outside  his  native  land. 
Again,  his  work  was  finished  and  he  was  dead  before  World  War 
I  broke  in  Europe.  Thus  a  generation  separates  him  from  the 
other  writers  in  this  volume. 

In  his  “Translator’s  Foreword,”  Arvid  Paulson  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  changes  that  he  has  made  in  transforming  Stora 
landsvdgen  into  The  Great  Highway.  By  way  of  justifying  the 
changes — at  least,  in  part — he  says  that  “it  can  .  .  .  safely  be 
assumed  that  [Strindberg]  himself  did  not  proofread  The  Great 
Highway^’  (p.  22).  Yet  in  the  Samlade  skrifter  (Vol.  51)  the 
editor,  John  Landquist,  says  that  four  editions  of  Stora  lands¬ 
vdgen  appeared  by  1910.  Moreover,  he  states  that  “Strindberg, 
som  laste  korrektur  for  ny  upplaga,  gjorde  darvid  dessa  an- 
dringar,”  and  Landquist  lists  four  changes  (pp.  181-182).  It 
would  seem  that  one  of  the  two — Paulson  or  Landquist — must 
be  in  error. 

There  are  also  some  passages  that  invite  questioning.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  the  following  lines  in  the  first  scene:  “D3, 
skar  jag  av  fiirtojningen,  /  och  kastade  min  ballast,  allt  som 
tyngde,  /  hur  kart  det  var — och  se,  jag  steg!  /  Har  kan  jag 
andas,  och  mitt  hjartas  hjartblad  /  de  spada  lungor  vadra  ut 
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.  .  ,  ”  (p.  8),  Paulson  gives  us  the  following  translation:  “I 
tore  myself,  then,  from  my  moorings,  /  Threw  overboard  the  ^ 
ballast,  all  that  weighed  me  down  ...  I  What  joy  it  was — for, 
lo,  I  rose!  /  Here  I  can  breathe — the  feed-leaves  of  my  heart  / 

Can  give  an  airing  to  my  w’eather-beaten  lungs  ...”  (p.  28). 
Strindberg  left  “hur  kart  det  var”  in  an  appositive  relationship 
to  the  material  preceding  it  in  the  passage.  The  sense  is  that 
The  Hunter  threw  overboard  everything  regardless  of  its  value. 

In  abandoning  the  appositive,  Paulson  requires  a  different  read¬ 
ing:  What  a  joy  it  was  for  the  Hunter  to  be  rid  of  all  that  had 
previously  weighed  him  down.  In  the  same  passage  we  note  that 
hjdrtas  hjdrtblad  cannot  be  translated  into  English  with  all  its 
poetic  values;  “my  heart’s  cotyledon”  would  be  accurate,  but  it 
could  not  be  used  in  poetry.  Again,  it  may  be  doubted  that  Paul¬ 
son’s  “feed-leaf”  is  a  happy  substitute  for  the  common  synonym 
of  cotelydon — seed  leaf. 

Among  various  other  questions,  this  one  should  be  raised. 

In  the  Satnlade  skrifter  we  find  this  passage  early  in  the  fourth 
scene:  “Vandran:  .  .  .  Ni  blir  val  igenkand  har?  /  Jagarn:  Det 
ar  omojligt,  ty  jag  har  latit  skagget  vaxa,  klippt  hiret  och 
tvattat  mig  om  handerna  denna  morgon”  (p.  58).  Paulson  makes 
this  translation:  “The  Wanderer:  .  .  .  Don’t  you  think  they’ll 
recognize  you  here?  /  The  Hunter:  Impossible,  for  I  have 
shaved  off  my  beard,  have  clipped  my  hair,  and  washed  my 
hands  this  morning”  (p.  61).  Paulson,  I  suspect,  felt  that  a 
beard  could  not  be  grown  in  the  morning.  But  what  did  Strind¬ 
berg  really  mean?  Did  he  mean  that  everything  was  done  during 
the  morning:  beard  grown,  hair  clipped,  hands  washed?  If  we 
decide  in  favor  of  Paulson’s  translation  are  we  to  have  The 
Hunter  bearded  for  the  first  three  scenes  and  clean-shaven  for 
the  remainder  of  the  play?  The  Director  of  the  Intimate  Theatre, 
August  Falck,  apparently  put  on  a  bearded  Hunter  in  the  sixth 
scene  when  Slora  landsvdgen  was  given  its  premiere  in  1910,  two 
years  before  Strindberg  died  (cf.  Falck’s  Fern  dr  tned  Strindberg, 
Stockholm,  1935,  p.  300). 

When  it  first  appeared  in  Stockholm,  this  work  was  ridiculed 
by  some  of  the  critics.  In  the  second  volume  of  Strindbergs 
dramer,  published  in  Stockholm  in  1926,  Martin  Lamm  says  of 
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Stora  landsvdgen:  “Delta  siriga,  trasiga  drama  ar  ett  av  Strind¬ 
bergs  mest  fr&nstotande  verk,  men  ocksi  ett  av  bans  mest 
gripande.  Hogburna  lyriska  partier  avlosas  av  det  tarvligaste 
vardagsgnat;  vilda  hammdeskrin  och  oresonliga  anklagelser 
omvaxla  med  utbrott  av  moralisk  forkrossning.  Kanske  finnes 
det  ingen  dikt  av  Strindberg,  som  i  sin  brustenhet  s4  klart 
speglar  bans  eget  vasens  motsatser”  (pp.  428-429).  In  its  Eng¬ 
lish  form  The  Great  Highway  will  not  readily  betray  Strindberg’s 
rancor;  thus  it  may  permit  greater  emphasis  on  the  man’s  art 
and  his  individualism.  Surely  in  this  day  when  it  is  often  assumed 
that  social  adjustment  is  the  hall  mark  of  full-fledged  humanity, 
it  is  poetically  reassuring  to  find  an  individualism  which  cries  out 
for  values  in  the  private  domain  of  human  e.xperience.  The  Great 
Highway  should  thus  have  a  wide  appeal  to  those  American 
readers  who  insist  that  they  have  something  transcending  the 
vaunted  herd  interests. 

By  and  large.  Modern  Scandinavian  Plays  is  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  interesting  works.  As  such  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
growing  library  of  Scandinavian  literature  which  may  be  found 
in  English  translation. 

Linner,  Sven.  Livsforsoning  och  idyll.  En  studie  i  rikssvensk 

litteratur  1915-1925.  Uppsala,  Appelbergs  boktryckeri,  1954. 

Pp.  viii  +  392. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  B.  V’owles,  University  of  Florida. 

This  monograph  explores  painstakingly  and  sensitively  “a 
general  shift  of  mood  ...  in  the  direction  of  light  and  harmony” 
and  a  sequent  retreat  to  darkness  in  the  Swedish  literature  of 
1915-1925.  Mr.  Linner  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
a  post-war  phenomenon  when  he  summons  the  later  Heidenstam, 
Lagerlof,  and  Karlfeldt  to  his  argument.  But  the  focus  is  on  Par 
Lagerkvist,  and  “The  Eternal  Smile”  is  one  of  the  primary 
exhibits  of  the  study.  Anders  Osterling,  Bo  Bergman,  Hjalmar 
Bergman,  Sven  Lidman,  Sigfrid  Siwertz  and  many  others  are 
treated  in  turn.  Finally  it  is  argued,  without  much  opposition 
I  should  assume,  that  the  affirmation  of  “de  fern  unga”  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  quietism  and  passivity  of  the  decade  in 
question. 
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Mr.  Linner  is  explicit  about  his  intentions.  He  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  cultural  causes  (“I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  influ¬ 
ence,  only  to  elucidate  texts”) ;  hence,  while  his  book  is  a  kind  of 
literary  history,  it  does  not  sink  shafts  into  the  political  and 
economic  soil  in  the  manner  of  the  history  of  ideas.  It  is  hardly 
an  analytic  strategy  in  comparative  literature,  since  Swedish 
literature  alone  is  the  subject,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Finno- 
Swedish  literature  though  it  is  of  “scarcely  less  importance,” 
we  are  assured.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  startling  to  find  the  mood 
of  Siwertz’  Selambs  quite  properly  compared  with  that  of  Eliot’s 
“Waste  Land.”  Nor  is  the  book  a  study  in  stylistics  or  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  poetic  statement.  One  might  best  describe  it  as  a  long  look 
into  the  poetic  state  of  mind,  a  sustained  weighing  and  balancing 
of  moods  and  transitions  of  mood. 

As  far  as  he  goes,  Mr.  Linner  does  supremely  well,  as  we 
should  certainly  expect  of  a  student  of  Anton  Blanck,  Victor 
Svanberg,  and  Gunnar  Tidestrom.  His  explications  are  full  of 
wise  insights,  such  as  his  comment  that  “in  few  writers  is  the 
correspondence  between  the  condition  of  the  soul  and  the  outer 
landscape  executed  with  more  consequence  than  in  Lagerkvist.” 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  find  a  “mathematician’s  precision” 
in  the  organization  of  “The  Eternal  Smile,”  as  Mr.  Linner  does. 
Nothing,  at  least,  like  the  carefully  articulated  schema  of  Dante’s 
world.  The  book’s  severest  limitation  is  its  academic  myopia, 
if  that  can  be  held  against  the  author.  If  literature  is  a  reflection 
of  society,  it  is  a  kind  of  narcissism  to  see  nothing  but  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  much  one  ponders  its  thematic  variations. 
What,  in  short,  is  poetic  sensibility  divorced  from  its  social 
substratum  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  very  substance  of  rhythm 
and  metaphor  on  the  other?  The  result  is  a  portrait  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  literary  mind,  but  that  in  itself  is  incomplete  if  no  account 
is  taken  of  biographical  background  and  individual  difference. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Linner’s  methodically 
executed  study,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  appear  querulous  and  un¬ 
grateful. 

American  students  will  appreciate  a  15-page  English  sum¬ 
mary  which  condenses  the  argument  efficiently. 
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Bengtsson,  Frans  G.  The  Long  Ships.  Two  volumes  in  one 

translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Michael  Meyer.  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  503.  Price,  $4.50. 

Reviewed  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson,  Upsala  College. 

This  book  has  already  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  book 
translated  from  Swedish  in  recent  years  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  and  has  been  widely  acclaimed  by  many  reviewers 
of  various  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Tragically  enough  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  success,  the  author  passed  away  on  December, 
19,  1954,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  popular  success  of  this 
novel  at  home  and  abroad.  The  sagas  are  well  told  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  a  mordant  humor  often  adds  spice  to  the  narrative; 
there  is  considerable  romance  as  well  as  sex  interest,  and  no 
dearth  of  large  glamorous  historical  canvases.  In  short,  the  book 
has  all  the  appeal  calculated  to  catch  and  hold  the  interests  of 
many  and  to  produce  an  interesting  historical  novel.  But  trans¬ 
cending  and  including  all  these  factors,  is  the  gift  of  style  and 
writing  characteristic  of  an  accomplished  and  versatile  man  of 
letters. 

After  the  author  had  earned  various  academic  degrees  from 
Lund  University,  he  served  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship 
to  the  literary  Muse.  Like  so  many  Scandinavians,  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  poet;  later  he  became  an  essayist  of  grace  and  charm; 
he  wrote  a  brilliant  life  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden;  and  in  1941 
he  offered  the  first  volume  of  his  V'iking  stories.  Red  Orm  on  the 
Western  Way,  to  be  followed  in  1945  by  a  volume.  Red  Orm  at 
Home  and  on  the  Eastern  Way.  These  two  volumes  have  now  been 
translated  by  Michael  Meyer  to  form  the  new  volume.  The 
Long  Ships,  a  superb  collection  of  Viking  exploits  and  ex¬ 
periences. 

It  is  a  book  that  is  eminently  readable  from  beginning  to  end, 
full  of  verve  and  gusto  almost  in  the  Chaucerian  manner.  Many 
of  the  tales  suggest  medieval  fabliaux  with  their  vitality  and 
humor — this  is  especially  true  of  the  stories  about  priests  and 
their  fatal  fascination  for  women  where  a  kind  of  wry,  tongue-in- 
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cheek,  humor  is  evident.  One  is  continually  reminded  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas  by  the  simple  style,  the  zest  for  combat  and 
danger,  poetic  improvisations  and  mordant  irony. 

Red  Orm,  when  still  a  young  man,  is  abducted  by  Vikings 
from  his  home  in  Northern  Scania,  carried  along  the  Southern 
Baltic  coast  and  through  the  North  Sea  southward  along  the 
French  coast.  In  Spain  the  Vikings  are  captured  by  Moors,  and 
Orm  becomes  a  galley  slave  for  several  years  and  later  a  member 
of  the  guard  of  Almansur,  the  great  Moorish  chieftain.  He  runs 
away  on  a  ship  carrying  a  large  church  bell,  to  reach  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  From  there  he  makes  his  way  to  celebrate  Christmas 
at  the  court  of  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth  of  Denmark,  and  then 
home  to  Scania.  But  he  is  soon  irked  by  peace  and  his  mother’s 
fond  attentions  and  makes  his  way  to  England  with  a  Viking 
fleet,  to  fight  in  the  battle  of  Maldon  (the  battle  so  vividly  set 
forth  in  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  lay,  “The  Battle  of  Maldon”). 
Later  on  he  becomes  a  Christian  and  wins  as  his  fair  bride  the 
daughter  of  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth.  The  second  volume  first 
tells  of  his  adventures  at  home  in  the  northern  wilderness  district 
of  Scania,  to  which  he  fled  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
King  Sven,  and  later  describes  his  Odyssey  over  Russian  rivers 
to  win  a  treasure  hoard  buried  under  rocks  in  the  Dnieper  River. 
As  is  indicated  by  this  rapid  survey,  most  of  the  Viking  countries 
form  the  background  for  Viking  exploits  and  adventures. 

The  author  in  this  welter  of  adventures  is  not  merely  a 
captivating  and  skillful  storyteller,  as  might  be  assumed  from 
the  account,  but  also  a  scholarly  historian  well  grounded  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  V’ikings.  Many  episodes  show  the  super¬ 
ficial  character  of  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  heathen 
Scandinavians  (which  modern  research  confirms).  In  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Athelred  the  Unready,  the  battle  of  Maldon,  the  battle 
of  the  Stone  Tower  which  followed,  and  the  collection  of  the 
Danegeld  there  is  much  of  interest  to  the  student  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  The  descriptions  of  the  Thing,  the  battles,  the  journeys, 
the  christening  party,  and  the  fertility  dance  of  the  women  il¬ 
lustrate  vividly  and  authentically  various  phases  of  old  Scan¬ 
dinavian  life.  Even  in  the  details  of  Viking  life  and  folklore  the 
author  seems  well  informed,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  mentions 
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the  Viking  practice  when  approaching  land,  of  removing  the 
dragon’s  head  on  the  prow  of  a  ship  in  order  to  conciliate  the  land 
spirits  {land  vetter). 

There  are  many  large  glamorous  historical  scenes  the  visual 
representation  of  which  might  test  the  resources  of  even  our 
modern  cinemascopic  screens.  Such  scenes  of  special  grandeur 
and  vividness  are  the  Yule  festival  at  the  court  of  King  Harold 
Blue  Tooth  at  Gellinge,  Denmark,  and  the  contest  man  to  man 
which  follows  (envig).  Every  person  at  all  interested  in  Germanic 
life  and  origins  will  be  thrilled  by  these  magnificent  pictures. 

The  translation  is  competently  done  by  Michael  Meyer,  as  a 
rather  careful  checking  with  the  original  has  brought  out,  even 
though  here  and  there  one  might  find  fault  with  certain  render¬ 
ings  and  especially  with  the  weakening  and  softening  of  the 
idiomatic  vigor  of  the  original.  The  book  is  attractively  com¬ 
posed,  printed  and  bound,  and  a  new  type  has  been  designed  to 
give  a  feeling  of  fluidity,  power,  and  speed.  The  maps  supplied 
at  the  front  of  the  book  are  very  helpful  in  following  the  Europe- 
embracing  journeys.  The  Kipling  poem,  “Harp  Song  of  the  Dane 
Women,”  adds  something  to  the  tone  of  the  book,  though  it  is 
more  from  the  women’s  viewpoint. 

In  general,  one  can  say  that  it  is  a  thrilling  book  of  Viking 
tales  to  be  read  for  sheer  pleasure  and  also  for  profit  as  an 
authentic  reconstruction  of  Viking  folkways  and  manner  of 
life. 

Fleisher,  Eric  W.  and  Weibull,  Jorgen.  Almqvist  &  Wiksell, 

Stockholm  1953.  Pp.  112. 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  H.  Pretorius,  Upsala  College. 

Although  many  historians  tend  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  “America  letters,”  it  is  obvious  that  they  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  populace  of  Sweden,  particularily  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Swedish  immigrants  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  whom  they  left  behind.  The  numerous  letters  which 
they  poured  into  their  former  fatherland  contained  tempting 
descriptions  of  the  big  country  in  the  West,  where  it  was  so 
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amazingly  simple  to  find  both  spiritual  and  material  well-being. 
In  addition  to  being  a  cause  for  a  desire  to  migrate,  the  “America 
letters”  also  made  the  prospective  immigrants  anxious  to  sink 
their  roots  where  the  Swedes  were  already  established.  Thus, 
they  contributed  vitally  to  the  intensification  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  ancient  Scandinavian  kingdom  in  the  North 
and  the  youthful  republic  in  the  West,  and  were  a  vital  factor  in 
the  cause  of  the  great  Swedish  migration  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  century.  This  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  as¬ 
pects  which  are  discussed  by  the  authors  of  Viking  Times  to 
Modern.  Written  by  two  promising  young  historians,  one  Amer¬ 
ican  and  one  Swedish,  this  book  traces  the  origin  and  discusses 
the  nature  of  Swedish-American  relations  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  to  the  present  day.  For  readers  who  favor  a  concise, 
easily  read,  yet  academically  substantial  and  valid  history  of  the 
friendship  between  America  and  Sweden,  this  book  represents 
one  of  the  best  discussions  of  this  nature  to  be  published  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  Although  relying  primarily  upon  historical  evidence 
which  has  previously  been  published  at  great  length,  the  authors 
have  discovered  some  new  evidence  which  further  illustrates  the 
surprisingly  great  influence  which  Sweden,  despite  her  diminu¬ 
tiveness,  has  exercised  on  the  American  Republic. 

Despite  the  somewhat  surprising  efforts  of  historians  to 
minimize  or  overlook  the  fact,  the  Vikings  were  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  to  set  foot  on  the  North-American  continent.  They  con¬ 
stituted  the  very  first  contact  between  the  two  areas.  During  the 
next  few  centuries,  this  contact  was  maintained  through  a 
Norse  colony  in  Greenland,  which  declined,  however,  about  the 
year  1500,  and  through  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware 
River.  It  was  not  until  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  however, 
that  Swedish-American  relations  assumed  significant  propor¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  Swedish  newspapers  began  to  express  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice  which  character¬ 
ized  the  new  republic.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  pleased  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  stated  enthusiastically:  “.  .  . 
were  I  not  what  I  am,  I  would  go  to  America  to  follow  more 
closely  all  aspects  in  the  formation  of  this  new  republic.  I  cannot 
help  but  admiring  [«c]  their  courage  and  applaud  their  audac- 
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ity.  ...”  (p.  20)  Sweden  also  became  the  first  neutral  power  to 
recognize  the  independent  United  States,  and  strengthened  her 
relations  with  the  new  republic  through  several  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  The  history  of  the  major  trade  agreements  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  States  is  discussed  at  some  length  and 
constitutes  a  major  portion  of  the  authors’  discussion  of  Swed- 
ish-American  relations.  Whereas  iron  formerly  was  the  major 
commodity  figuring  in  Swedish-American  commerce,  it  has, 
particularliy  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  yielded  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  paper  and  pulp,  wood  products,  precision  instru¬ 
ments,  enamel  wares,  matches,  ball  bearings,  and  varied  glass 
products  which  have  brought  world-wide  fame  to  Swedish  in¬ 
dustry.  Both  commercial  relations  and  the  great  Swedish  migra¬ 
tion  are  shown  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  economic  and 
political  factors  in  the  two  countries. 

A  discussion  of  the  development  of  modern  commerce  and 
shipping,  including  a  brief  history  of  the  Swedish-American  Line, 
concludes  the  authors’  discussion  of  Swedish-American  relations 
through  the  centuries.  If  Viking  Times  to  Modern  has  any 
particular  weakness,  it  consists  in  its  failure  to  discuss  ade¬ 
quately  and  objectively  the  Swedish  policy  of  armed  neutrality 
during  World  War  II.  It  is  too  well  established  to  require  cita¬ 
tion  by  authority  that  this  policy  was  a  continual  source  of  ir¬ 
ritation  to  many  allied  observers.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
desirable  for  the  authors  of  this  otherwise  excellent  work  to 
illustrate  the  important  part  that  Sweden  played  during  the 
war  years  in  bringing  relief  to  war-torn  nations  and  to  the  many 
thousands  of  refugees  who  came  to  her  borders  to  escape  the 
scourge  of  war. 

In  Viking  Times  to  Modern  Eric  W\  Fleisher  and  Jorgen  Wei- 
bull  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  an  area  which  deserves 
continued  exploration  and  emphasis.  In  itself  it  constitutes  a 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  in  an  enduring  friendship. 


BOOK  NOTE 


The  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences  has  issued  an  interesting 
small  book,  El  m^de  i  Videnskabernes  Selskab,  in  which  its 
secretary,  Asger  Lomholt,  documents  the  genesis  of  P.  S. 
Kr^yer’s  famous  painting  of  fifty-one  learned  men  gathered  by 
candlelight  at  a  meeting  in  the  Academy  some  time  in  the 
nineties. 

A  large  folded  color  reproduction  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  an  impression  of  Kr0yer’s  work.  Although  considerable  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  both  composition  and  color,  it  is  the  faces  that 
fascinate  us.  All  intense,  all  alert,  and  all  distinctly  individualis¬ 
tic,  these  are  the  faces  of  men  of  power  and  unworldiness — em¬ 
bodiments  of  intellect  and  spirit.  They  were  outstanding  men, 
some  of  them  known  beyond  national  borders — Harald  H0ff- 
ding,  the  philosopher;  Vilhelm  Thomsen,  the  philologist; 
Eugene  Warming,  the  botanist,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

In  this  large  painting,  which  has  graced  the  headquarters  of 
the  Danish  Academy  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Krfiyer  has  im¬ 
mortalized  a  remarkable  group  of  men  whose  learning  frequently 
touched  on  wisdom. 

J.  N. 
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A  fascinating  history 
of  Swedish-American 
relations 


Viking  Times 
to  MfMlern 

By  ERIC  W.  FLEISHER 
and  JORGEN  WEIBVLL 


#  Sweden  and  America  have  a  long  history  of  cultural,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  commercial  ties.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  always  a  peaceful  one,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  generations  of  both  Swedes  and 
Americans.  The  story  of  the  development  of  Swedish-American 
relations  is  told  by  two  young  historians,  one  a  Swede  and  the 
other  an  American  who  has  lived  and  studied  in  Sweden.  With 
strict  regard  for  historical  fact  but  in  a  popular,  readable  style, 
they  recount  the  story  of  Swedish  exploration  and  settlement 
in  America  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  shipping  from  the 
Viking  era  to  modern  times.  Excellent  illustrations  add  zest  to 
the  story  from  beginning  to  end  and  make  this  an  attractive 
gift  book,  especially  for  anyone  of  Swedish  descent  or  for  any¬ 
one  who  may  be  contemplating  a  visit  to  Sweden. 

59  illustrations.  $4.50 
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